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OU’RE damned if you do and you’re 

damned if you don’t—that is the 
situation into which the prohibition 
mania has plunged the country. Even 
some of the most relentless of the Anti- 
Saloon League champions in the House 
are balking at the enactment of search- 
and-seizure provisions which, not many 
years ago, would have aroused fierce re- 
sentment in every American breast, and 
which it is feared that even in their 
present estate the American people will 
not submit to. But whether the line be 
drawn at one point or another, the mis- 
chief in the main is done. It was done 
when the nation was put into the strait- 
jacket of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
You may ease it up more or less, but it 
will be there all the same; and it is an 
open question whether the country will 
be better off with a strait-jacket of the 
most thorough-going kind or with one 
that will gall less but may fail to do its 
work. As a choice of evils, we, for our 
part, prefer to have the invasion of per- 
sonal liberty kept within as moderate 
limits as possible; but we can not deny 
that if the law stops short of the des- 
potic control of private life which the 


extremists advocate there will be conse- 
quences that are far from edifying. And 
one of them, the difference between the 
rich man’s and the poor man’s chance 
to get a drink, may take on an aspect 
more serious than many of us seem to 
imagine. 


HE race trouble in Washington is 
matter for national grief and hu- 
miliation not only because it has taken 
place at the Federal capital, and not only 
because the lawlessness was so largely 
the work of men wearing the uniform of 
the armed forces of the United States. 
While both these circumstances greatly 
aggravate the seriousness of what has 
happened, the mere fact that it took the 
shape of a real clash between whites and 
blacks, of riots in which the negro popu- 
lation as a whole was terrorized and 
struck back, gives it a seriousness of a 
kind not belonging to the ordinary lynch- 
ing. The fiendish barbarities of most of 
the Southern lynchings of the past ten 
or twenty years has been such as no 
language can do justice to; but at least 
the individuals thus hunted and tortured 
either were, or were supposed to be, 
guilty of some crime. It has only been 
in exceptional cases that the mob, after 
satisfying its lust for vengeance, ex- 
tended its persecution to the colored 
population of the place indiscriminately. 
This has been the one redeeming feature 
of race troubles in the South in general. 
In Washington we have not the bar- 
barities of the lynching bee, but on the 
other hand we are face to face with 
what if not checked will in the long run 
be an incomparably graver evil. Upon 
the authorities, local and national, rests 
the duty of taking measures so prompt, 
so energetic, and so comprehensive, as 
to put an absolute stop to the trouble in 
its first beginnings. 


NTIL the other day we took no inter- 

est in Henry Ford’s libel suit 
against the Chicago Tribune. There are 
some natures so inherently preposterous 
as to be morally immune from both cari- 
cature and libel. Mr. Ford seemed to 
us to belong to that class. And there 
are some newspapers from which abuse 
is negligible. The Chicago Tribune, 
with its record of pro-Germanism ap- 
proaching disloyalty seemed to fall into 
that category. Accordingly the law- 
suit appeared a pot and kettle dispute 


without general significance. We began 
to be interested when a recent cross- 
examination revealed certain character- 
istics of Mr. Ford’s mind. He gave a 
very striking demonstration of a truth 
which the world is just beginning to 
grasp, that while the attainment of great 
wealth implies ability of some sort, the 
possession of millions is no guarantee 
that the owner commands either com- 
mon sense or superior intelligence. We 
must extend to multimillionaires the 
charity that has in the past been re- 
served for artistic genius. The gift in 
either case seems a special one. Outside 
their specialty, no one need take them 
too seriously. 


MONG the unusual elements in the 
situation between the President and 
the Senate is to be counted Mr. Wilson’s 
statement to the newspaper men that a 
two-thirds vote would be requisite for the 
insertion of any qualifying resolutions 
in the Senate’s ratification. Whether 
this was an off-hand remark or the de- 
liberate expression of the President’s 
position it is impossible at present to say. 
There is no doubt, however, of the Sen- 
ate’s own view—dquite aside from any 
partisan or other division among its 
members. The Senate has a long-stand- 
ing rule on the subject, which declares 
that a majority vote is sufficient for the 
adoption of any proposed qualification. 
This rule, of course, will stand. 

It is possible that the President may 
have made his statement quite deliber- 
ately, and yet not have meant to chal- 
lenge the Senate’s rule. What is going 
on all along the line is a measuring of 
strength between the two sides, and this 
question of two-thirds or majority nray 
be looked upon as simply a phase of that 
game of matching strength. Looking 
forward to the final stage in the process, 
Mr. Wilson may believe that his side will 
be strong enough to say: “You have the 
power to inject your reservations by ma- 
jority vote. But we regard them as 
fatal to the treaty, and we shall be 
bound to vote against an instrument 
that we know to be futile. Since you 
don’t command a two-thirds vote, the 
treaty will be defeated; but it will be 
you, not we, that are responsible—and 
it is a responsibility that you will not 
dare to shoulder.” 

The adoption of such a position is 
manifestly out of the question except 
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upon the assumption that public senti- 
ment had been shown to be overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to the reservations. At 
present there is little reason to expect 
any such condition. But everything de- 
pends on the wisdom and moderation 
with which the Republican leaders may 
shape their programme. A _ proper 
scheme of reservations will not meet 
with pronounced dissent in the country 
at large. A plan good enough to hold 
together in its favor a majority of the 
Senate will also be good enough, in all 
probability, to place the odium of rejec- 
tion of the treaty upon those directly 
responsible for the rejection. The reser- 
vations must be such that reasonable 
men will feel that they are not designed 
to endanger the treaty; if that is taken 
care of, everything else will take care 
of itself. 


HE Nation has routed the defenders 
of Kolchak—horse, foot, and drag- 
oons. It prints an official dispatch of 
January 25, 1919, “for Colonel House 
from Bullard, Tokio,” to which the 
Nation “is happy to give first publica- 
tion,” which states that Kolchak’s “per- 
sonality is of small significance,” that he 
is “dependent on the support of reaction 
elements,” that “several units have 
already revolted against the brutality of 
officers,” and that Allied support of him 
“is a feature regrettable.” The mere 
fact that this communication came from 
a person officially employed by the United 
States might, of course, not make it the 
last word on the subject. But the Na- 
tion has grounds more relative than this. 
With impressive brevity, it appends to 
the dispatch merely this simple com- 
ment: 


Mr. Bullard was, next to Mr. Sisson, Mr. 
Creel’s star reporter in Russia. 


Only two removes from the great Creel, 
and almost as authoritative as Sisson! 
No wonder the Nation is happy. 


HE attitude of some urban commun- 
ities, and especially of New York, 
toward the traction problem is one of the 
anomalies of the moment. A community 
is generally proud of its steam railroad, 
or wishes it could be proud of it. But 
nobody loves a trolley car; the Subway 
Sun fails to warm the heart. Such in- 
difference, studied in some quarters and 
quite thoughtless in most, must at no dis- 
tant time be faced with the reckoning. 
A very simple arithmetic will bring in 
the answer to doubled costs and station- 
ary income. We do not pretend to sug- 
gest the extent or precise form of the 
obviously necessary remedy. That, 
clearly, is matter for a commission with 
power to make adjustments appropriate 


to conditions. There is some promise in: 


the fact that the Federal Electric Rail- 
ways Commission is taking testimony. 


It is to be hoped that some sort of settle- 
ment may be reached on broad grounds 
and general principles. The matter is 
too big to be allowed to go by default, 
while the public, effectively abetted by 
an ignorant and opinionated city govern- 
ment, looks on in indifference or in un- 
reasoning and superficial hostility. It 
would be pleasant to retain in our life as 
a sort of curiosity one thing that hasn’t 
gone up with all the rest. But it is too 
expensive a luxury. When the crash 
comes the disturbance of credit will, 
through insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks, reach to the plainest citizen. 
The individual holders of securities will, 
of course, comfort themselves as they 
may. And the public will pay the bill in 
the form of greatly increased fares and 
the poor service that goes with the ex- 
travagant inefficiency of municipal 
ownership. 


T is interesting and almost amusing to 

find the Non-Partisan League posing 
as followers of Henry George, while the 
genuine single-taxers pat the young 
neophytes on the head as though they 
really expected them to grow into full 
mental stature in the course of time. 
Little fish will become big fish if God 
lets them grow—unless they are tad- 
poles. There was and is unimproved 
land in the Northwest. The railways 
had some, and non-resident speculators 
bought it. Then, too, some land is owned 
by that class of undesirable citizens 
known as retired farmers. No farmer 
should ever retire. Moreover, some bona- 
fide horny-handed settlers are unwilling 
or unable to improve their land as they 
should. What simpler way of dealing 
with all these “parasites” than to tax 
them on the unimproved value? Then 
those who can improve their land will 
do so, and those who can not will sell to 
better men. Thus non-resident holding 
will be done away. Tenancy will dimin- 
ish and the unearned increment will be- 
long to the people. Landless men may 
see much merit in this scheme, but will 
the farmers of the West carry it through 
to its logical conclusion? Will they 
agree to raise all local and State and Fed- 
eral revenue by a tax on land values, 
until the whole economic rent—and thus 
the whole capital value of land—is taken 
away and all landholders in town and 
country become tenants of the people? 
Nothing short of this will satisfy the 
simon-pure single-taxers and the landless 
men for whom they speak. Perhaps the 
farmers already see the direction in 
which they are being led—perhaps not. 


SOMEWHAT encouraging straw in 
the housing situation is to be found 
in the rapid rate at which building 
operations have been resumed at Spring- 
field, Mass., according to a detailed ac- 
count given in the Springfield Repub- 


lican. Despite the bad outlook for a 
building revival during the early spring 
months, the half-year closed with a total 
of $2,159,000, which is more than double 
the amount of building done in the whole 
of the year 1918. It is expected that the 
year will close with a record of approxi- 
mately 150 new one-family houses and 
100 new two-family houses. The char- 
acter of the development is worth 
noting: 


A large part of the new dwelling house 
construction is going forward in sections 
of the city that are being developed by real 
estate men. Sections that only a few years 
ago were covered with scrub growth of 
oak and birch have been laid out and re- 
claimed by real estate men. Many of these 
sections which were in the making three 
or four years ago are now pretty residential 
sections. 


This is characteristic of what goes on 
generally in the extension of building in 
our cities, and those who imagine that 
the great obstacle to such extension is 
to be found in speculative “holding of 
land out of use” are invited to consider 
whether it is holding out of use or put- 
ting into use that preponderates as the 
result of leaving the development of 
urban and suburban sites to the free 
play of supply and demand—speculation 
or no speculation. 


HATEVER may be the exact 

amount of the indemnity which 
Germany will have to pay, it is obvious 
that it can not be paid in gold, but must 
in the main be paid in goods. The world, 
therefore, must either trade with Ger- 
many or forego the indemnity. During 
the war the importation of beet-sugar, 
chemicals, dyes, cutlery, toys, and other 
goods made in Germany was prohibited, 
and in their fierce indignation at her 
atrocities many people in the Entente 
countries vowed that they would never 
use German-made goods again. The 
manufacturers encouraged them in this 
resolve, for they were enjoying high 
profits, which they hoped would continue 
until they had at least got the money 
back which they had expended on capital 
account. Now, however, the indemnity 
looms large, and people are becoming 
reconciled to the thought of trading with 
their former enemy. For many years to 
come imports of ordinary goods from 
Germany must greatly exceed exports of 
such goods to that country. Many manu- 
facturers will not like this, but the Allied 
countries as a whole can not be im- 
poverished by the addition to their na- 
tional supply. 


R. MAX EASTMAN, in a spirited 

defense of the “proletarian revolu- 
tion,” describes “democracy,” “liberty,” 
“suffrage,” “responsible government,” 
“free speech,” “the right of assembly,” 
“the people,” as “plausible ideologies and 
moralistic diguises of the rule of capi- 
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tal.” Mr. Eastman, doubtless, can put 
searching questions to the capitalistic 
régime, but one question, searching or 
otherwise, may be put to Mr. Eastman. 
“Democracy” and the rest are disguises. 
Does a man borrow his disguises from 
his friends or his enemies? What is the 
disguise of atheism? Piety. What of 
knavery? Uprightness. What of lying? 
Candor. The relation between a disguise 
and its wearer is one of opposition. The 
German spy wears the English or Ameri- 
can uniform. Let us assume, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that capital is fiendish. 
What follows? If the Devil can quote 
Scripture for his purpose, shall Mr. 
Eastman throw our Bibles into the fire? 
If all those good things in our inherited 
Magna Charta, which become evil things 
for Mr. Eastman by simply passing 
under the awnings of quotation marks, 
are disguises of the iniquity of capital, 
they are opposed to that iniquity. Why, 
then, does Mr. Eastman wish to over- 
throw a bill of rights which is hostile 
to that very order of things to which 
Mr. Eastman himself is implacably op- 
posed? If capital can compass its vile 
ends only by hoodwinking the Constitu- 
tion, why go to the expense and trouble 
of abolishing the Constitution which 
many people are still foolish enough to 
love, when the same end could be more 
cheaply met by simply opening its eyes? 
If one’s father has been fooled by an 
intriguer, is parricide the only remedy? 
“TW\HE social revolution,” said a uni- 

versity professor from the Middle 
West, “is not coming, merely; it has 
already arrived, as I can show from my 
own experience. The other day I was 
going out to a country town to deliver a 
commencement address, when to my dis- 
may I found that the train was likely to 
be late in starting, as there were several 
trucks of baggage and the men were 
painfully slow in loading the stuff. I 
wanted to help, but I feared that my in- 
terference might be misunderstood. Be- 
sides I did not want to spoil my best— 
and only—black suit of clothes, nor to 
disturb the serenity of mind so essen- 
tial to a successful lecture. So, as I 
waited there, inwardly fuming, I entered 
into conversation with another bystander 
—the locomotive engineer, a burly Irish- 
man in blue overalls—and presently I 
told him of my trouble, whereupon he 
very kindly said he would see what he 
could do in the way of making up time 
between stations. Then arose a problem 
which puzzled me not a little: should I 
or should I not offer him a tip—about a 
dollar, I thought, would be appropriate, 
which, indeed, I could well afford rather 
than miss my honorarium. I was on the 
point of taking out my purse when the 
conversation became confidential and he 
told me that his wages—he did not say 
‘salary’—were $300 a month. My own 


income I did not reveal, but I decided to 
keep my dollar, as I did not wish to 
offend him, although he was once a bag- 
gage-man. Besides, if the truth must 
be told, he did not need it as much as I, 
for he wore overalls costing, possibly, 
two dollars a pair; whereas my black 
suit, which had seen its best days, could 
not be replaced for sixty dollars, and I 
had other expenses due to my social 
position. My address took place as an- 
nounced, and I was pleased to receive a 
liberal honorarium—professional fee, 
you understand. As to the kind engi- 
neer, I wrote him a letter of thanks, as 
I could reward him in no other way.” 


HILE the clamor for a new world 
still continues, it may seem reac- 
tionary, if not silly, to protest against 
the defacing of a fine bit of old New 
York. Yet New York is in a peculiar 
sense a possession of the whole country, 
especially since the visits, during the 
past two years, of thousands upon thou- 
sands of Americans who had never been 
here before. In the progress up Fifth 
Avenue of the numerous processions that 
started at Washington Square and of 
the several missions from abroad, how 
much genuine admiration must have 
been expressed for the four corners at 
Ninth Street! Here the Avenue is fur- 
nished with a noble introduction. At 
one corner is the historic mansion of 
Henry Brevoort, recently bought by Mr. 
George F. Baker; diagonally opposite is 
the Mark Twain house, of which the 
present owner might, if he had been less 
public minded, have disposed at a hand- 
some profit to the seekers for gain. On 
the southwest corner is the Berkeley, a 
dignified family hotel of only six stories, 
and the remaining corner is occupied by 
the brave relic of a former day, the 
house of the late General Sickles, whose 
side yard and hedge and magnolia tree 
have for years added a touch of beauty. 
It is this corner, together with the 
two adjoining properties to the north, 
which it is now the intention to dis- 
mantle in order that an apartment house 
of thirteen and a half stories may be 
erected. Many persons, in private con- 
versation, have characterized this pro- 
ject as almost criminal, and we believe 
that some concerted action might still 
defeat it. The plans have been filed, but, 
as we understand, have not yet been ap- 
proved by the building commission. Let 
it be recalled that even after an auction 
of building lots on the historic site of 
Fort Washington had actually been ad- 
vertised, an awakened public sentiment, 
culminating in a fine act of private lib- 
erality, effected a rescue. In the case of 
the Sickles house, granting that it must 
be replaced if the property is to be made 
to yield a proper return, the public has 
a deep interest in the preservation of the 
general architectural effect produced by 


the four corners. The time for action 
is short, but not too short if a few right- 
minded citizens will organize an ener- 
getic movement at once. 


The Senate and Shan- 
tung 


LUS ¢a change, plus c’est la méme 

chose—the more the situation in the 
Senate changes the more it remains the 
same. The new element that has been 
injected into it since the last number of 
the Review went to press is the Shantung 
question. On the face of it this intro- 
duced considerations affecting the ques- 
tion of ratification quite different from 
those which had previously been the 
centre of controversy. Instead of the 
general merits of the League of Nations, 
a specific international issue involving 
the gravest possibilities suddenly took 
possession of the field. For a time it 
even seemed as though this issue might 
so overshadow that of the League Cove- 
nant as to become the real fighting 
ground between the President and his 
opponents in the Senate. But, while we 
have by no means heard the last of the 
Shantung question, it is already plain 
that it will play the part not of a sepa- 
rate and capital issue, but of a mere 
accompaniment of the general situation. 
In the various estimates of strength that 
continue to be made so industriously at 
Washington the count, real or imagi- 
nary, is made on the same basis as be- 
fore; acceptance, or reservation, or 
amendment—these are the lines of divi- 
sion, and not any particular opinion 
concerning Japan and Shantung. 

If the Senate were a debating society, 
or if the American people were being 
called upon to pass judgment on the 
abstract merits of a proposed settlement 
of the world’s affairs, all this might be 
pronounced highly illogical. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is the most logical thing 
in the world. Although the division in 
the Senate has been almost entirely on 
party lines, it rests at bottom on per- 
fectly rational differences of opinion. 
But these differences can not in the 
nature of the case have the free play of 
academic divergences of thought. The 
dominating fact of the situation is the 
imperious necessity of bringing the 
world’s settlement to a close. On the 
Democratic side this has naturally had 
the effect of keeping the party in an 
almost unbroken mass unwaveringly 
with the President. On the Republican 
side it has practically paralyzed every 
attempt that has been made at radical 
opposition to the treaty. When the ques- 
tion of Shantung came up there was an 
outbreak of violent opposition and in- 
dignant censure, just as there was in 
regard to some of the features of the 
Covenant; but to all cool-headed ob- 
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servers it must have been evident from 
the start that when the realities of the 
situation were to be grappled with, these 
manifestations, whether sincere or not, 
would have but little connection with 
the Senate’s final action. In the Shan- 
tung matter, as in the matter of the 
Covenant, the limits within which any- 
thing can be done are strictly circum- 
scribed by the imperative necessity of 
promptly arriving at a settlement which 
will give the world the rest it so desper- 
ately needs. 

There are a few extremists in the Sen- 
ate who are, or who profess to be, ready 
to tear the treaty to pieces rather than 
permit Japan to have what it gives her 
in Kiaochow and Shantung, just as 
there are a few who are ready to tear it 
to pieces rather than assent to our entry 
into a League of Nations. But these 
men, who in their views are at the op- 
posite pole from the international “ideal- 
ists,” are entirely at one with them in 
their gross ignoring of realities, past and 
present. Much as is obscure in regard 
to Japan’s actions and intentions, there 
is one thing certain—that in the general 
clash of interests at Versailles what was 
granted to Japan was the least with 
which she would be content. That por- 
tentous consequences may possibly in 
the future result from the hold she has 
thus obtained upon China, it would be 
idle to dispute. But her demand is not 
made in pure wantonness; it is the 
equivalent that she claims for her part 
in winning the war, a claim that was in 
substance recognized by her European 
allies when her aid was felt to be essen- 
tial. If we are quite sure that it is so 
flagrantly unjust, or so fraught with 
danger to ourselves, that we are ready 
to go to war with her rather than let 
it be granted, it is open to us plainly 
to assert that position; but the pre- 
posterousness of such a stand is too 
obvious to require any argument. It 
would be folly, and worse, in any circum- 
stances; in the present state of the world 
it would be nothing less than criminal 
insanity. It may be well for the Senate 
to register its sense of the injustice done 
to China, and the desire of this country 
to bring about, through future nego- 
tiations, that restriction of her rights 
which in a general way Japan herself 
more or less distinctly promises; but it 
can not trifle with the possibility of 
smashing the Versailles settlement, mak- 
ing a mortal enemy of Japan, and throw- 
ing the world into chaos. 

In all practical thinking upon this 
phase of the situation, as well as upon 
that involved in the League Covenant, 
the point of departure must be the sub- 
stantial acceptance of the Versailles 
treaty. It is not a perfect instrument. 
But neither do its faults cry to Heaven, 
as some of its opponents imagine or pre- 
tend. It does not abolish the Constitu- 


tion of the United States, it does not 
make us a slave of other nations. With 
the Monroe Doctrine clearly protected, 
the right to leave the League upon two 
years’ notice safeguarded, and reason- 
able limitations attached to the obliga- 
tions of Article X, the people of the 
United States can afford to give the 
League of Nations a fair chance to show 
what it can do. Not only will it be the 
duty of every one of us to help make 
the best of the League, but the same 
thing is true in regard to Japan and 
Shantung. Japan is not going to gobble 
up China in a day, nor will the influence 
of the United States, either in the 
League of Nations or in its relations to 
the individual countries concerned, sud- 
denly become negligible. We are not of 
those who pretend that there is nothing 
more serious in Japan’s pretensions re- 
garding China than in those of Britain 
and France; Japan’s ambitions are of 
a wholly different nature. But to mag- 
nify the possibilities of the future—to 
give them the character of a danger call- 
ing for immediate resistance, whatever 
the consequences—is to do precisely the 
kind of thing that Germany did when 
she made her fear of the “iron ring” a 
justification for plunging the world into 
the most terrible war of all history. To 
put the world on the way to recovery 
from the ruin of that war, and to give 
it all the chance we can for immunity 
from any repetition of the calamity, is 
the transcendent duty of the hour. 
Whatever can be done for the good of 
our nation, or of the world, compatibly 
with that duty, let us do. Whatever is 
not compatible with that duty we must 
unhesitatingly reject. And there is not 
the slightest question that any proposal 
that flies in the face of that supreme re- 
quirement will meet with the overwhelm- 
ing condemnation of the American peo- 


ple. 
The Coal Crisis in 
Great Britain 


T may seem absurd to say that the de- 

liberations of the British Coal Com- 
mission, however important they may 
ultimately prove, have only a remote 
bearing on the critical emergency with 
which the industries of Great Britain are 
now confronted in consequence of the 
coal difficulty. Yet such is the conclu- 
sion to which one is almost driven upon 
consideration of the statement made a 
few weeks ago by the Coal Controller 
that the weekly output per miner is 
steadily falling, and that serious dis- 
aster threatens Great Britain from the 
decline of her most basic industry. 

According to the Controller’s estimate, 
the weekly output of coal per man in 
1913 was 4.95 tons; during the first 20 
weeks of 1919 it averaged 4.2 tons; and 


after July 16, when the 7-hour day be- 
gins, it will average about 3.78 tons— 
more than a whole ton less than the out- 
put per man in 1913. This means an 
annual reduction in output of more than 
55,000,000 tons—nearly three-quarters 
of the surplus exported in 1913. The 
lack of coal for export has already pre- 
vented the import of pig-iron, as the 
ore ships can not get their former out- 
ward freight of coal. It also hampers 
the trade with Argentina and other 
countries from which Great Britain im- 
ports bulky raw materials and to which 
she sends a smaller tonnage of more 
valuable goods, together with a large 
amount of coal as ballast. 

The question of the price of coal is 
even more serious. In order to meet the 
enhanced cost of production due to the 
concessions in wages and hours made to 
the miners, the Government lately an- 
nounced that it would raise the price of 
coal six shillings a ton, this to take effect 
on July 16, and that: it might be neces- 
sary to raise the price by nine shillings 
later on. This announcement came like 
a thunderbolt upon the British public, 
although they had every reason to expect 
it. Such an increase would almost kill 
the export trade in coal, already suffer- 
ing from American competition, and it 
would strike at the root of all the other 
industries—the manufacture of steel and 
textiles, the railways, shipbuilding and 
shipping, gas works, electric plants, 
laundries, bakeries and whatnot—threat- 
ening so great an increase in the cost 
of production all along the line as to de- 
prive Great Britain of a large part of 
her export trade, without which she can 
not support her population of 45,000,000 
souls. 

The announcement startled even the 
labor leaders, who had not fully realized 
the consequences of their demands. Wil- 
liam Brace, President of the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation, declaring that 
the miners loved their country and had 
no wish to ruin it, offered to coéperate 
with the Government in devising means 
for increasing the output, provided that 
the recommendations of the Coal Com- 
mission for the nationalization of the 
mines were carried out. The Govern- 
ment proposed a commission of inquiry 
into the causes of and remedies for the 
declining output, to report within three 
months, and agreed to postpone the six 
shilling increase until July 21, pend- 
ing the decision of the Miners’ Confer- 
ence. The Conference insisted on na- 
tionalization as a prerequisite to any 
compromise, and the Government an- 
nounced that the increase would take 
effect without further delay. 

The present crisis is the outcome of 
long-standing trouble, which came to a 
head in January last, when the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain asked for 
a 30 per cent. increase in wages, a re- 
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duction of the working day to six hours, 
and the nationalization of the mines. 
In this they were supported by the Triple 
Alliance or “Big Three,” a formidable 
aggregation of miners, railwaymen, and 
transport workers, at the head of which 
is Robert Smillie, President of the 
Miners’ Federation and the most out- 
standing figure among British labor 
leaders. The miners had the whip-hand, 
and the Government presently appointed 
a Commission consisting of representa- 
tives of the miners and mine owners, to- 
gether with representatives of labor in 
general and employees in general, with 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Sankey as Chair- 
man, to investigate and report. On 
March 20 the Commission made not 
one but three reports, that signed by 
the Chairman and the representatives of 
the employers in general being adopted 
by the Government. This gave the 
miners a seven-hour day beginning July 
16, 1919, with a further reduction to 
six hours from July 13, 1921, provided 
the economic conditions of the industry 
should justify it. It allowed also an in- 
crease in wages of 2s. (48.7 cents) per 
day for adults and 1s. (24.3 cents) for 
workers under sixteen. 

These conditions were fairly satisfac- 
tory to the miners, as it was understood 
that the Commission would continue its 
sessions and report on the question of 
nationalization at a later date. This 
final report was published on June 23, 
and about it the battle has raged until 
the present time. There were, in fact, 
four reports, as might have been ex- 
pected from the composition of the Com- 
mission. The main report, signed by the 
Chairman and supported by the six labor 
and socialist representatives, recom- 
mended nationalization of the mines 
within three years, and immediate ac- 
quisition of coal royalties by the State, 
with proper compensation to the owners. 
The report of the six representatives of 
labor—Mr. Robert Smillie, Mr. Herbert 
Smith, and Mr. Frank Hodges, of the 
Miners’ Federation, with Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money, Mr. R. H. Tawney and 
Mr. Sidney Webb—expressed substantial 
agreement with the main report, but de- 
manded nationalization of royalties with- 
out compensation. Five of the represen- 
tatives of employers—Sir Adam Munro, 
Mr. R. W. Cooper, Mr. Evan Williams, 
Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, and Sir Allan 
Smith—declared against nationalization 
in any form, but favored state ownership 
of the coal itself. The fourth report, 
signed by Sir Arthur Duckham only, 
opposed nationalization, but put forth a 
rather promising scheme for the amalga- 
mation of colliery interests and better 
coédperation between employers and 
workers. 

It is evident that the Commission, 
after all its investigation and discussion, 
had been avoiding the most pressing 


issue at stake; and, while wrangling 
about the distribution of the joint prod- 
uct of the mines, had almost forgotten 
that there might be little product to dis- 
tribute. The miners might, of course, 
absorb the sixpence per ton which is 
paid in royalties, but they would not get 
rich on that. They might take the entire 
profits of the collieries—averaging about 
one shilling per ton during the five years 
before the war—but that would be to 
destroy the tap-root of private enter- 
prise, from the decay of which they 
would be the greatest sufferers. They 
might—and this is what they wanted to 
do—force the Government to nationalize 
the mines; but there is good reason to 
think that, if this were done, the result- 
ing inefficiency would eat up the sixpence 
of royalties and the shilling of profits, 
and force the Government, in addition, 
to subsidize the mines as they are now 
subsidizing the railways and bread, mak- 
ing up the deficit, as Sir Eric Geddes 
puts it, from the bottomless purse of 
the taxpayer. But that way lies na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

There is little hope for the British 
coal trade along any of these lines, and 
the sooner this is generally understood, 
the better for all concerned. The prob- 
lem of distribution is not the most ur- 
gent question at the present moment, 
although most people think it is. The 
British miner has done pretty well in 
having his annual wages raised from 
$400 to about $825 during the war, even 
though the cost of iiving may have gone 
up somewhat more than that. Most 
wage-earners and salaried people have 
not fared so well, and if the miners are 
to escape their share of the war burden 
other wage-earners must bear more. 
True, the miners, with the Triple Alli- 
ance at their back, have the British pub- 
lic by the throat; but the time may come 
—and soon—when the strangle-hold will 
be relaxed, because the millions of the 
underpaid and unemployed, as well as 
some of the miners, will presently realize 
that it is better to have half a loaf than 
no bread. 

As to the urgent need for more coal, 
and how to satisfy it, that is a problem 
for the miners and mine owners to work 
out, with what help they may receive 
from the Government. The Government 
is doubtless right in suggesting an in- 
vestigation of the causes of the reduc- 
tion of output, although it is a pity that 
this was not done before. It is said that 
the collieries are not properly organized, 
that there is wasteful management, ne- 
potism, soldiering, lack of labor-saving 
machinery, as well as lack of good feel- 
ing between management and men. Per- 
haps the trouble has gone so far as to 
make a revolution inevitable—which is 
what some labor leaders desire. If so, 
there will be the devil to pay, and he is 
a hard master. 


The New Privileged 


Classes 


HE mental picture generally asso- 
ciated with social privilege has been 
about like this: One imagined portly 
people overfeeding expensively on a roof- 
garden, or speeding impassively in an 
impressive limousine, or lolling luxuri- 
ously about the silvery decks of a great 
steam yacht. As a matter of fact, we 
must learn to look for privilege else- 
where. The plutocrat of yesterday is 
coming to be about the least privileged 
person imaginable. He pays over from 
forty to sixty per cent. of his income to 
the Government and is still “Hoover- 
izing” from habit, he uses his limousine 
to placate his restless domestics, his 
steam yacht has been patroling for 
Uncle Sam at a charter figure of one 
dollar annually, and the damages which 
Uncle Sam prudently allots for roughest 
usage will just about give his whilom 
immaculate yacht the aspect of a fairly 
kept ocean tramp. If this be privilege, 
make the most of it. 

No, we must seek privilege in new 
quarters. All Irishmen are privileged, 
all incendiaries who do not employ phys- 
ical fire, all parlor socialists, in short 
agitators of every stamp. To their evi- 
dent faults government is charitably 
blind, to their virtues of an extraor- 
dinary kindness. The other day the Rus- 
sian democrats wished to hold a public 
meeting in New York. The authorities 
refused permission, on the ground that 
the police could not insure protection 
against the Bolshevists. From the point 
of view of privilege, the case is instruc- 
tive. It means that any sufficiently law- 
less and violent faction in New York 
can deny the right of public assembly to 
its political rivals. A little later the 
alleged President of the Irish Republic 
held his meeting uproariously. It was 
attended by many officeholders. The Irish 
flag was paraded beside our national 
ensigns. The audience indulged in gross 
and voluble disrespect of our Chief Mag- 
istrate. Professor Valera had just re- 
turned from a New England tour on 
which he was formally received by 
mayors and legislatures. Now one may 
believe the independence of Ireland de- 
sirable and due, without approving the 
indiscretion of our dictating to the Bri- 
tish Government on the subject. Every 
public official who shared in these dem- 
onstrations was from the national point 
of view indulging in pernicious political 
activity, embarrassing the United States, 
and setting his racial sympathies before 
his duty as an American citizen. But 
the activities which were lately frowned 
on in the case of the militant German- 
Americans are generally condoned in 
the case of the militant Sinn Feiners. 
Only a few papers have had the courage 
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to rebuke those whose American patriot- 
ism is plainly secondary to their hatred 
of the Saxon. Surely among the privi- 
leged classes the inimitable Irish are 
taking a foremost place. 

By a stretch of now obsolete privilege, 
a millionaire once remarked “the public 
be damned” and became proverbially 
odious thereby. To-day it is merely a 
tolerated vivacity to hint that the mili- 
tary authority of the United States and 
its national policy may be damned. This 
was shown clearly in the case of young 
Robert Minor. This enterprising young 
journalist sat at the feet of the Russian 
Bolsheviks, brought their greetings to 
the German Spartacists, and with the 
latter arranged to stir up the American 
army of occupation against their mili- 
tary duty of holding the Rhine. He con- 
cocted a manifesto in which he reminded 
American soldiers, among other things, 
that they were being drilled so that they 
should not think, and were being kept 
on the Rhine to oppress the workers of 
the world and to serve “the big bankers 
of Wall Street and of Paris and London 
and Berlin.” While Mr. Minor was thus 
having the time of his life, he himself 
and his handbills were cleverly appre- 
hended by the military authorities, and 
court-martial charges were drawn of a 
sort that virtually insured conviction 
and imprisonment for inciting the troops 
to mutiny. As luck would have it, how- 
ever, Mr. Minor was not merely a mem- 
ber of the new privileged classes, but 
also a Texan. Proper representation to 
the omnipotent and inscrutable Colonel 
House secured the revocation of the 
court-martial charges by some power 
higher than the army. Mr. Minor is free 
to continue the sport of making Ameri- 
can Spartacists, and the army stands 
rebuked for failing to recognize the pre- 
rogative of a typical representative of 
the new privilege. 

We have perhaps sufficiently indicated 
the highroad to the new privilege. Get- 
ting rich is no longer of much use. It 
puts one in a suspect and proscribed 
class. Minding one’s own business is 
even less advisable. It makes one unin- 
teresting to the powers that be, and in 
case of trouble secures a regular and 
harsh application of the laws. Nobody 
loves or fears either a fat or a quiet man. 
Being what used to be thought a patri- 
otic American is even less expedient. Re- 
sponsibilities still adhere to the réle, but 
no privileges of any kind. It shows a 
spirit too backward-looking and unenter- 
prising. To enter the new privileged 
classes, one thing seems needful—a pro- 
found and vociferous contempt for 
American interests and institutions as 
they are, and withal a stalwart revolu- 
tionary spirit and an unwearied bla- 
tancy. Privilege has passed from those 
who are merely rich in dollars to such 
as are rich in the spirit of revolt. 


The Flivver Mind 


ie is impossible not to feel sorry for 
Mr. Henry Ford. That he has 
brought his troubles on himself ought 
not to extract all human compassion 
from the laugh he has raised. He is in 
great part the victim of circumstances. 
As a nation we are too much given to 
encouraging ultra crepidam excursions 
on the part of our successful men. The 
man whose native ability in a particular 
field brings him into the public eye is 
under peculiarly dangerous temptation. 
He finds himself suddenly in the ex- 
ploited class of the very rich, without 
knowing how to defend himself in the 
position. He does not feel the humility 
in the face of good fortune which the 
sudden inheritance of wealth might en- 
gender. He is cut off from the normal 
outlets of enjoyment which habituated 
possession of wealth would have fur- 
nished him. He lives in a million-dollar 
house, but he is not very comfortable in 
it. Art, music, and literature afford him 
neither relaxation nor stimulus. For 
sports he has neither time nor inclina- 
tion. For the disposal of his wealth to 
the general good he is wholly dependent 
on the possible wisdom of others. Even 
the simple social relations which he is 
qualified to enjoy are probably pretty 
well spoiled for him by the encumbrance 
of riches. 

Some of these things he may learn to 
use, but the road may well be a hard 
one. It will be the more difficult in pro- 
portion as he carries over into new fields 
the spirit and the methods that have 
made him successful in his own. There 
he has been a cloud-compeller, a moulder 
of men, tyrannical over circumstance; in 
short, a success. Having once in his life 
rushed in with a success denied to angels, 
he feels no proper distrust of his own 
powers to keep him from rushing in 
again and yet again under a special li- 
cense of Providence. The prey of every 
designing person, of every sort of in- 
triguing suggestion, his overweening 
self-confidence marks him as the hero of 
an inevitable tragi-comedy. Bid him 
run for the Senate, for the Senate he 
runs. Suggest to him that war is a 
terrible thing—very well, we will stop 
the war. Persuade him that someone 
has written him down an anarchist—he 
starts a libel suit the only possible result 
of which, regardless of legal decision, is 
to write him down an ass. 


It is not Mr. Ford’s large ignorances 
that make him ridiculous. A clever 


lawyer can, if he sets out, make a fool 
of almost anybody on the witness stand. 
In matters of this kind all the advantage 
lies with the attacking party. The vic- 
tim soon becomes sullen, frivolous, or 
fatigued to the point of admitting any- 
thing that promises soon to get it all 





over with. We know very few people 
who could at a moment’s notice discourse 
informingly on the causes of the War of 
1812. Most of us have flivver minds, and 
they are quite good enough for the day’s 
business, and indeed a credit to the pos- 
sessor, since many people have no minds 
at all. For the flivver is versatile as well 
as wonderfully efficient. It will saw 
wood and haul a plough, besides an ap- 
parently unlimited number of the 
owner’s uncles, cousins, and aunts. It 
may even, with a self-starter, oversized 
tires, and shock-absorbers, present an 
impressively stylish appearance. But it 
is still a flivver, and there are lots of 
things in this world of sin and sorrow 
that a flivver ought not to try to get 
straight. The flivver mind, even though 
endowed with wealth, surrounded by 
people fertile in ideas for the ingenious 
spending of it, its considerable vacuities 
stuffed with good intentions, ought also 
to be willing to recognize its limitations. 

The trouble lies not with Mr. Ford’s 
ignorance, painful as the exhibition of it 
may be to himself and to the world. It 
lies with the things he has been patheti- 
cally brought to believe that he knows. 
There again he does not deserve unquali- 
fied blame. He merely repeats as best 
he can what he supposes, not without 
reason, to be the views of all really su- 
perior minds. He will be an ignorant 
idealist if he must, but an idealist he will 
be. The lure of intellectual display is 
stronger and subtler than the attraction 
of mere material ostentation. And ma- 
terial ostentation does not command the 
attention it once did. But when a daz- 
zling intellectual display means only a 
magnification of one’s own native kindly 
and generous, if muddled, feelings, the 
lure is irresistible. 

“History is bunk. I live in the pres- 
ent.” Have we not in New York a school 
where some of our ablest intellectuals 
are dedicated to the scientific establish- 
ment of this proposition? 

“IT was against preparedness.” Were 
not all our humanitarians in like case? 

“War is murder.” Would any con- 
scientious objector, whether he happened 
to be caught in the toils of the draft or 
not, presume to doubt it? 

“The war was engineered by the news- 
papers and the bankers for profit.” The 
Nation would not put it so crudely. 

“The Germans drank beer and the 
French drank wine. That made them 
irritable and started the war.” The 
country is now ruled by a group of people 
who would regard such a theory as quite 
irrefutable. 

“IT would hoist the flag of humanity.” 
There are plenty who would pull down 
the stars and stripes for him, if he 
didn’t care to do it himself. 

“If the war just concluded does not 
bring universal peace, I am in favor of 
another great war without delay to clean 
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up the situation.” All our ex-pacifists 
are looking forward quite excitedly to 
this war. 

If not the very words, these are the 
things which Mr. Ford allowed himself 
to be persuaded it was his duty to preach 
to his countrymen. We may blame him 
for being gullible. Most of us will not 
wish to blame him too much. Like Mr. 
Ford we are very easy-going. In action, 
the American people often, like Mr. Ford, 
exhibit traits that argue something like 
an infantile mind—a mind that dwells in 
a world almost unreal, where things most 
unattainable come for the asking and 
achievement seems to wait only for the 
outstretched hand. In this view, the 
gulling of Mr. Ford, the exploitation of 
his wealth and his good-natured igno- 
rance, becomes a moral fable of such tre- 
mendous import, conveys a warning so 
clear and to the point, that his own piti- 
fully diminished head sinks quite out of 
sight. 


T. M. Osborne, Sea- 
man 2 


IEUT.-COMMANDER Thomas Mott 

Osborne, alias “Tom Brown” of Au- 
burn Penitentiary, is again alias some- 
thing or other and wearing the undress 
whites of a seaman in the crew’s quar- 
ters of the North Dakota. Mr. Os- 
borne thus hopes to obtain a vivid and 
correct knowledge of the life and espe- 
cially of the grievances of the enlisted 
men with a view, presumably, to extend- 
ing to the navy generally the humane 
policy he has initiated in Portsmouth 
Naval Prison. Mr. Osborne’s adventure 
has the high sanction of the Secretary of 
the Navy. The occasion of this tempo- 
rary demotion is said to have been the re- 
mark of a seaman of the North Atlantic 
Fleet who insisted upon a general court 
martial because he felt sure of better 
treatment as a prisoner at Portsmouth 
than he could get on any ship. 

We have a real admiration for Mr. 
Osborne, who has the gift of putting 
abundant heart into his work for pris- 
oners. We believe that every serious 
report of brutality in the army or navy 
should be thoroughly investigated. The 
admirable legal protection which all en- 
listed men have under regulations can be 
made worthless through the negligence 
of a commanding officer or the high- 
handedness of the petty officers imme- 
diately in charge of the men. Our Navy 
tradition is such that mistreatment of 
the enlisted force is most exceptional. 
For all that, vigilance is the price of the 
seaman’s liberty. We are glad Secretary 
Daniels followed up what frankly seems 
to us an unpromising lead. 

Whether Mr. Osborne will get any sub- 
stantial benefit for the Navy out of his 


month of travesty, we very much doubt. 
There is an inherent defect in all these 


histrionic researches. A zealous econ- 
omist, the late Prof. Walter Wyckoff, 
swung pick and wielded shovel for wages 
in order to understand the life of the 
common laborer. At the end of some 
months of such investigation, he was 
honest enough to avow that what he had 
learned was how a scholar felt when he 
was playing a laborer’s part. What Mr. 
Osborne is likely to learn is merely how 
a warm-hearted millionaire feels when 
he is pretending he belongs in the fo’csle. 
Moreover, though Mr. Osborne is serv- 
ing incog, he has also been well adver- 
tised and is doubtless known. That cre- 
ates a situation which, ticklish anywhere, 
is trebly so on shipboard. What would 
we not give to hear the tales that are be- 
ing poured into Seaman Osborne’s sym- 
pathetic ear—horrors to stagger a Mar- 
ryat, a Herman Melville, a Dana; compli- 
cations of discipline that never were on 
sea or land, the entire bright repertory 
of the sea lawyer under advantages the 
sea lawyer has never before enjoyed. 
Mr. Osborne is likely to have thrills for 
a lifetime, but we much doubt if his 
month as a sailor will be very informa- 
tive. He is after all an outsider in the 
Navy, though a valued one, and the 
Navy, from Admiral to Mess Attendant 
4, is a close corporation which needs a lot 
of knowing. Even the seaman who pre- 
ferred Portsmouth to a _ superdread- 
nought may not have spoken from bitter 
depths. He may have been just an Irish- 
man delicately “kidding the Lieutenant- 
Commander along.” 

The adventure has a more serious side. 
It isn’t the habit of naval officers to slip 
into enlisted men’s uniforms for purposes 
of even the most high-minded spying. 
In particular, a naval officer who should 
do this on a brother officer’s ship would 
be likely to be sent to Coventry. Only 
the gravest emergency could justify such 
a procedure. The layman may be in- 
clined to make light of such issues of 
etiquette as finespun. But it is precisely 
these traditions of scrupulously honor- 
able conduct that make the American 
Navy what it is. It is the weakness of 
Secretary Daniels, who generally has de- 
veloped greatly while in office, that his 
open-hearted enthusiasm for enlisted 
men renders him somewhat blind to the 
more delicate considerations that make 
the efficient and respected officer. But 
imagine a fine young Cuban War officer, 
such as Lieutenant Richard Wainwright, 
in disguise aboard Captain “Bob” 
Evans’s “Texas” to see if there were any- 
thing amiss below decks. 

Such expedients are not even useful in 
any broad sense. If the Navy has rea- 
son to suspect something is going wrong 
on a ship, it has merely to detail to the 
vessel a competent petty officer from the 
Intelligence Department, and in a week 


whatever there is in the story will be 
made perfectly clear. It isn’t necessary 
for officers to put off their proper uni- 
form and assume that of their men in 
order to find whether a Chief Bo’s’n’s 
Mate is manhandling his mates or not. 
Every experienced division officer knows 
to the smallest detail the needs and the 
grievances of the men in his division. 
No one who has occupied such a position 
is much inclined to credit discoveries in 
his division, even by the most eminent 
casual aboard ship. No very bad busi- 
ness can go on except through the utter 
incompetence of the division officers, who 
are as a class carefully selected, highly 
efficient, and usually in a genuinely pa- 
ternal relation to their men. 

We can unreservedly commend Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Osborne’s enterprise 
only from the point of view of advertis- 
ing. Unquestionably his adventures as 
“Tom Brown” of Auburn Prison were 
incomparable advance publicity for the 
useful work Warden Osborne was to do 
in cleaning up Sing Sing. We doubt if 
it had any other value. A competent in- 
vestigator, acting in his own person, 
could, we believe, have got the essential 
information on easier terms. When the 
New Jersey State Prisons were recently 
overhauled, nobody pretended to be a 
convict. If it is advertising of a reform 
crusade that Mr. Osborne has in mind, 
he must, like all advertisers, be judged 
simply by results. If he resumes his 
proper uniform with any important new 
tale to unfold or reform to effect, his 
service as a seaman will give pictur- 
esqueness and force to his plea. For the 
public takes a childish delight in dis- 
guise for benevolent intent, whether in 
or out of the Arabian Nights. If Mr. 
Osborne, on the contrary, comes back to 
the quarter-deck empty handed, he will 
have made himself pretty ridiculous, as 
having, with however good intent, need- 
lessly offended against the customs of 
naval service the world round. 
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Wilson and the Senate 


HE issue between the President and 
_& the Senate over the ratification of 
the Covenant is developing a struggle 
for power between parties and between 
two branches of the national Govern- 
ment that is of really historic dimen- 
sions. It is true that thus far both sides 
to the controversy have deprecated the 
charge of “partisanism” as explanatory 
of their respective attitudes, but there 
is no good reason why they should do 
so; and still less is there reason for the 
Senatorial opponents of the League to 
fight shy of the other charge which has 
been leveled against them, that they are 
waging war upon the President’s pro- 
gramme in order to vindicate “the dig- 
nity and prerogatives of the Senate.” 
The maintenance of the Constitutional 
prerogatives and dignity of an important 
branch of the Government is itself a 
matter of moment; and that must be an 
exigent issue indeed which is capable of 
relegating it to a secondary or incidental 
role. 

In a striking passage of his “Promise 
of American Life,” Mr. Herbert Croly 
passes estimate upon the outcome of the 
protracted struggle which took place in 
Jackson’s time between the President 
and the Senate. It resulted, he says— 
I quote from recollection—in a victory 
for the President “because the people 
decided for him,” “as they must always 
do” when the occupant of the Presiden- 
tial chair is a man “no worse than An- 
drew Jackson” and his antagonist -a 
man “no better than Henry Clay.” Is 
this interesting verdict applicable to the 
contest which to-day impends? That is 
to say, Woodrow Wilson being no worse 
than he is and Henry Cabot Lodge being 
no better than he is, which way ought 
popular sympathy to incline in a struggle 
for power between the institutions repre- 
sented by these two men? 

There is no quarreling with Mr. 
Croly’s complacency over Jackson’s tri- 
umph, for had not the Presidency been 
aggrandized at the moment when John 
Marshall was sinking into his grave and 
the powers of Congress were being 
brought more and more under the sur- 
veillance of a jealous particularism, of 
which the Senate itself was the very 
citadel, the cause of the Union would 
have had in 1861 no rallying-point. But 
the situation has altered since then, and 
to-day the question is not the preserva- 
tion of the Union, it is the preservation 
of constitutional government in face of 
an almost world-wide tendency towards 
one-man power. Confronted with such 
a situation, the Senate may be very well 
warranted in feeling that it ought to 
insist somewhat upon “its dignity and 
prerogatives.” 


In his lectures on “Constitutional 


Government in the United States,” which 
were published in the spring of 1908, 
Mr. Wilson discovers three seats of au- 
thority in the national Government, to 
wit, the Presidency, the Senate, and the 
Speakership of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Since then the Speakership has 
been put in commission in great part, 
so that to-day, if the President is to be 
effectively checked, it is the Senate which 
must do the business. Nor has any 
writer presented the claims of the Sen- 
ate to popular confidence more appeal- 
ingly than Mr. Wilson himself, in the 
volume just cited. The Senate, he de- 
clares, “represents the country, as dis- 
tinct from the accumulated populations 
of the country, much more fully and much 
more truly than the House of Represen- 
tatives does.” It is a place, too, “of in- 
dividual voices,” and “the suppression of 
a single voice would radically change its 
constitutional character.” (There is no 
thought here, it will be noted, of stig- 
matizing the “wilfulness” of “little 
groups.”) Again, the men who make 
up the Senate are “men much above the 
average in ability and in personal force,” 
and if they are not always wise coun- 
sellors, still their “experience of affairs 
is much mellower than the President’s 
can be,” for “the continuity of the Gov- 
ernment lies in the keeping of the Senate 
more than in the keeping of the execu- 
tive, even in respect of matters which 
are of the especial prerogative of the 
presidential office.” 

Turning then to the subject of the 
relations of the President and the Senate 
in the control of appointments to office 
and treaty-making, Mr. Wilson writes: 


There can be little doubt in the mind of 
any one who has carefully studied the plans 
and opinions of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 that the relations of the Presi- 
dent and Senate were intended to be very 
much more intimate and confidential than 
they have been; that it was expected that 
the Senate would give the President its 
advice and consent in respect of appoint- 
ments and treaties in the spirit of an 
Executive Council associated with him upon 
terms of confidential codéperation rather 
than in the spirit of an independent branch 
of the Government, jealous lest he should 
in the least particular attempt to govern its 
judgment or infringe upon its prerogatives. 


Unfortunately this idea has not in gen- 
eral prevailed, and the relations between 
the two branches have fallen too often 
under the control of a spirit of distrust, 
mitigated to some extent by a sort of 
“customary modus vivendi, as of rival 
powers. The Senate is expected in most 
instances to accept the President’s ap- 
pointments to office, and the President 
is expected to be very tolerant of the 
Senate’s rejection of treaties, proposing 
but by no means disposing even in this 
chief field of his power.” However, there 


have been “one or two Presidents of un- 
usual sagacity” who have recurred to 
something like the earlier practice, as 
any President is free to do: 


He may himself be less stiff and offish, 
may himself act in the true spirit of the 
Constitution and establish intimate rela- 
tions with the Senate on his own initiative, 
not carrying his plans to completion and 
then laying them in final.form before the 
Senate to be accepted or rejected, but keep- 
ing himself in confidential communication 
with the leaders of the Senate while his 
plans are in course—in order that there 
may be veritable counsel and a real accom- 
modation of views instead of a final chal- 
lenge and contrast. The policy which has 
made rivals of the President and Senate 
has shown itself in the President as often 
as in the Senate, and if the Constitution 
did indeed intend that the Senate should in 
such matters be an Executive Council it is 
not only the privilege of the President to 
treat it as such, it is also his best policy 
and his plain duty. 


Could a more telling indictment be 
penned of President Wilson’s entire 
course in connection with the League of 
Nations Covenant? Here is a proposal 
of vital interest to every section of the 
country, a proposal not needing to be 
elaborated in secret, certainly not after 
the first draft of it was published some 
months ago, a proposal furthermore for 
the final perfection of which the utmost 
allowance of time is even yet available, 
since it is now the announced intention 
of the Allies to act for some months to 
come in carrying out the Peace Treaty 
through the Council of Five. Yet not 
only has the President never consulted 
with the Senate as a body about this pro- 
posal, nor with any of its leaders except 
in the most cursory fashion, but he has 
expended the greatest ingenuity in an 
endeavor to deprive the Senate of all 
freedom of action with reference to the 
proposal when this shall finally come be- 
fore it. Writers on our political system 
with a bias in favor of executive au- 
thority are prone to criticize the legisla- 
tive “rider,” a device whereby a measure 
of minor importance is put safely past 
the danger of veto on the back of a more 
important or more urgent measure. It 
it safe to say, however, that concocters 
of “riders” now have a new record in au- © 
dacity set them. And in this connection 
it is pertinent to recall the announce- 
ment which was first given out from 
Paris regarding the proposed guaranty 
treaty with France. The President, we 
were told, had not positively committed 
himself to the arrangement but had 
promised to refer it to the Senate, pre- 
sumably for advice. Yet, as compared 
with the Covenant, the guaranty treaty 
would mark a relatively slight departure 
from our national traditions. Little 
wonder that the President has subse- 
quently abandoned his scruples about the 
lesser compact—the discrepancy in pro- 
cedure would have been too glaring. Yet 
even as matters stand, the Senate is to 
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be allowed a free hand with the guaranty 
treaty. 

There are certain other facts which 
cast additional light upon the Constitu- 
tional significance of the impending 
struggle over the Covenant that may be 
set down more or less at random. On 
the debit side of the ledger for the Presi- 
dent appear such facts as the Ishii agree- 
ment, which was never referred to the 
Senate; also the understanding between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
which was testified to by General March 
the other day before the Senate Military 
Committee, that both these Powers shall 
maintain a military establishment four 
times larger than before the war (we 
know now, perhaps, why President Wil- 
son appealed to the country last autumn 
for a Democratic Congress) ; again, such 
facts as the numerous instances during 
the present Administration of wars 
waged without Congressional sanction, 
indeed, without Congressional knowl- 


edge; and the still more numerous in- 
stances of diplomatic appointments with- 
out reference to the Senate. Meantime, 
the demand for “open diplomacy,” at 
least for democratic control of diplo- 
macy, has been rising higher and higher 
throughout the world, while by the 
Seventeenth Amendment the Senate has 
been rendered a democratic body as 
never before. 

Finally, it requires no extraordinary 
insight to perceive that if the League of 
Nations Covenant is ratified, the oppor- 
tunity—indeed, the necessity—for in- 
dependent Presidential action in the dip- 
lomatic field will be much augmented. 
This is not of itself a conclusive argu- 
ment against ratifying the Covenant 
were it otherwise satisfactory, but it is 
a very powerful argument against the 
Senate’s consenting to any unnecessary 
abdication of its participation in the 
shaping of our diplomatic policies. 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 


Caveat Negotiator 


He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.—Art. II, Sec. 2, Par. 2. 


OR the past century the relations be- 
tween the President and the Senate 

in treaty-making have been vastly dif- 
ferent from those which the framers of 
the Constitution had in mind when they 
drafted the treaty clause of that instru- 
ment, and from those which Washington 
attempted to set up. Our earliest inter- 
national agreements were made in ac- 
cordance with the theory that the obliga- 
tion of the President to seek the advice 
and consent of the Senate extended to 
the entire process of treaty-making. 
Consequently before initiating a negotia- 
tion Washington at first formally se- 
cured Senatorial sanction not only of the 
general principles, but even of the de- 
tailed provisions of the proposed treaty. 
The Senate then very clearly felt that 
it was bound to accept the resulting 
agreement without amendment, pro- 
vided that it conformed to the plan pre- 
viously agreed upon. This feeling was 
based upon a spirit of fair play with the 
President, and upon an acknowledgment 
of the then generally recognized prin- 
ciple of international law that a govern- 
ment was virtually pledged to ratify 
what its agent had signed provided that 
the latter had acted within his powers. 
The President sought the concurrence of 
the Senate by personal consultatiop in 
the Senate chamber, by written com- 
munications presented and explained by 
the Secretary of War, or of State, or by 
messages delivered by his private secre- 
tary. The Senate acted by formal reso- 
lution, and in a number of instances gave 


its approval with qualifications by which 
it modified the proposed treaties as 
planned by the executive. 

But procedure based chiefly upon the- 
ory can not long withstand the impact 
of practical politics, and the treaty-mak- 
ing process was soon modified by events. 
The terms in which the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate were given to the ini- 
tiation and conduct of negotiations be- 
came decreasingly detailed; its scrutiny 
of signed treaties increasingly independ- 
ent and critical. In 1793 an Indian treaty 
was negotiated independently of Sena- 
torial advice. It was rejected. A year 
later, after consultation with his cabinet, 
Washington decided to conclude another 
such agreement without previously lay- 
ing his plans before the Senate. He 
feared that should he do so his proposals 
would become known to the British Min- 
ister and the success of the negotiation 
be prejudiced. In this instance the Sen- 
ate consented to ratification. It was in 
connection with the Jay treaty, however, 
that the established relations between 
the President and the Senate were sub- 
jected to the greatest political pressure. 
And in making it Washington frankly 
abandoned his earlier practice and sub- 
stituted for formal consultation with the 
Senate a working agreement with the 
five Federalists who were the backbone 
of the administration party in that body. 
Because it seemed extremely unlikely 
that the Senate could be brought to agree 
upon any detailed plan which the Presi- 
dent and his advisers might submit, it 
was recognized that if the legislative 
branch of the treaty-making power was 
to serve as a “council of advice” in the 
existing crisis it must be through the 





instrumentality of a small number of 
its members in whom both the executive 
and a majority of their colleagues had 
great confidence. In later years this 
became the normal procedure, with a 
standing committee on foreign relations 
composed of both majority and minority 
members acting the rdle first played by 
the five Federalist friends. 

The permanent use of the method 
chosen in 1795 meant relinquishment by 
the Senate of its right and its duty to 
exert a direct and effective control over 
treaties in the making. At the same 
time, however, the new procedure re- 
lieved it from the obligation to assent to 
the ratification of those signed in accord- 
ance with terms previously agreed upon 
by it and the President. On the face of 
it the President was to have a free hand 
in deciding what treaties it was desirable 
to make, and in writing into them what- 
ever of his policies he could lead the 
other parties thereto to accept; while the 
Senate retained a like freedom to accept, 
to amend, or to reject the results of his 
efforts. Obvious considerations, how- 
ever, have impelled most Presidents to 
ascertain just what the other half of the 
treaty-making power would or would not 
approve before entering upon and during 
the course of a negotiation. The devel- 
opment of a recognized method of gain- 
ing this information was the next step 
in the evolution of our treaty-making 
process. Twenty years elapsed before it 
was achieved. During the interim it 
became customary for the Senate to ap- 
prove by implication the general objects 
of a proposed treaty in confirming the 
nomination of the agents who were to 
negotiate it. This had been done in the 
case of the Jay treaty, and the precedent 
was followed down to and including the 
Treaty of Ghent. 

Meanwhile, however, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations had come 
into existence. This body is the oldest 
standing committee of the Senate and 
the most interesting American political 
organ whose history is as yet unwritten. 
Ultimately it became the connecting link 
between the President and the Senate 
when performing their joint functions. 
Through it successive Presidents and 
Secretaries of State regularly ascer- 
tained the opinion of the Senate upon 
both the general and the particular ob- 
jects to be sought by proposed negotia- 
tions. It enabled the Senate to influence 
the making of the treaty from the outset 
by exercising the three rights which 
Bagehot ascribed to English kings: “the 
right to be consulted, the right to en- 
courage, the right to warn.” And like 
sensible and sagacious monarchs it 
needed no other powers. Nevertheless, 
the new procedure deprived the Senate 
of direct control over treaties during the 
stage of negotiation. Consequently its 
obligation to exercise its codrdinate Con- 
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stitutional powers completely and fear- 
lessly at the time of ratification was pro- 
portionately increased. This obligation 
it has met in many familiar instances by 
the rejection or amendment of agree- 
ments which it could not sanction as they 
stood. In passing it is worthy of note 
that this means of liaison between the 
two branches of the treaty-making power 
was personal, informal, and secret. The 
record of its use is to be found only in 
chance letters and memoranda in the files 
of the State Department, and in the 
memoirs and the correspondence of the 
individuals directly concerned—sources 
unavailable until long after the events 
which they elucidate. 

How does the Wilsonian picture fit 
into this historical background? Very 
evidently the President decided to col- 
laborate with our allies in the conclusion 
of a general treaty of peace, to make 
the United States a signatory to a league 
of nations, and, later, to enter into a 
military alliance with France, without 
having consulted with either the Senate 
or its Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Nor did he give the statesmen who are 
now called upon to consent to the ratifi- 
cation of these treaties an opportunity 
to influence their making either by par- 
ticipating in the selection of the nego- 
tiators thereof, or by including one or 
more of their number in the American 
commission. At only one point during 
the course of the negotiations did he 
attempt to maintain contact with the 
Senate through the recognized medium 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
In fact, he has failed to use any of the 
methods by which his predecessors from 
Washington down have enabled the Sen- 
ate to perform, to greater or lesser de- 
gree, its Constitutional functions during 
the formative stages of treaty-making. 

But although he has thus failed to util- 
ize the customary means of consulting 
with the Senate, does it necessarily fol- 
low that Mr. Wilson has actually nego- 
tiated these treaties without the guid- 
ance of its advice? To ask the question 
is to answer it. Senators have indeed 
“been daily cognizant of what was going 
on” at Paris. And what one among them 
all has been too humble, or too proud, 
to raise his voice in suggestion, encour- 
agement, or warning? Has any Presi- 
dent ever received so complete and frank 
an exposition of the sentiment of his 
Senatorial colleagues upon every essen- 
tial provision of a treaty before the docu- 
ment was signed and sealed? The meth- 
ods of Mr. Wilson are not those of his 
predecessors. They are not of the past, 
but very distinctly of the present. They 
are consonant with “open covenants, 
openly arrived at,” and with the political 
theories which lie behind the phrase. 

It should be recognized, then, that a 
new principle has been introduced into 
the relations between the President and 


the Senate in the negotiation of treaties. 
What is the resulting effect upon the 
situation of the two parties with refer- 
ence to the ratification of the pacts which 
Mr. Wilson signed at Paris? Certainly 
if any conclusion can be drawn from the 
history of American treaty-making it is 
that the new procedure leaves the Senate 
absolutely free to accept, to amend, or 
to reject these treaties upon their merits. 
If the President’s methods allowed him a 
singular freedom in following or ignor- 
ing the Senate’s advice, his course has 
left to that body an equal independence 
in considering his treaties. Further, 
it may fairly be said that as Mr. Wilson 
has seen fit to substitute for long-estab- 
lished processes a new mode of ascer- 
taining what his colleagues on the hill 
would or would not assent to, the re- 
sponsibility for correctly gauging their 
sentiment rests squarely upon him. It 
is clearly a case of caveat negotiator. 
Nevertheless, Senators are faced with 
a fait accompli. They, and the people of 
the United States, are told that very seri- 
ous results will follow any attempt to 
modify the agreements made at Paris. 
There are those who declare that the 
magnitude of such evils is the measure 
of the Senate’s duty to make the best of 
the treaties as they stand and promptly 
to give its advice and consent to their 
ratification. The opposing position is 
that this very difficulty of amendment 
laid upon Mr. Wilson a corresponding 
obligation to conclude only such agree- 
ments as the Senate would permit him 
to ratify. A consideration of the clear 
language of the Constitution and the 
practice of one hundred and thirty years 
of actual government can hardly leave 
a doubt that the latter view must prevail. 
Unquestionably there is a powerful pre- 
sumption in favor of the acceptance of 
these treaties as they have been signed. 
But if the Senate is to maintain its place 
in our Constitutional system it must act 
with the courage of its convictions should 
it finally decide that amendment is neces- 
sary to protect the vital interests of the 
nation. RALSTON HAYDEN 


The Trial of Townley 
and Gilbert 


HE trial of Mr. A. C. Townley, Presi- 
dent of the National Non-Partisan 
League, and Mr. Joseph Gilbert, former 
organizer of the League, before the Cir- 
cuit Court at Jackson, Minnesota, for 
“conspiracy to teach disloyalty during 
the war,” came to an end on July 12, 
when the defendants were declared 
guilty by a jury of farmers. A stay of 
sentence until September 15 was granted 
by Judge E. C. Dean to permit the prepa- 
ration of court records on a motion for 
a new trial. 


Naturally the friends of the defendant 
allege that the whole proceeding was a 
“frame-up” by the big-business oppo- 
nents of the League, but the court did 
not take that view of the case. They 
complain of the long delay in bringing on 
the trial, but the indictment was brought 
immediately after the offenses were com- 
mitted, and the delay was caused by the 
appeal of the defense to the Supreme 
Court, which held up the trial for more 
than a year. Counsel for the defense 
wished to bring in positive evidence of 
the defendants’ loyalty, but the court held 
that their business was to prove that 
they had not been disloyal. Finally, after 
the lawyers had been dismissed, on ac- 
count of this decision, Mr. Townley arose 
in his shirt-sleeves and asked leave to 
speak in his own defense, but this request 
was refused by Judge Dean on the ground 
that he had been sufficiently represented 
by four able attorneys. These points 
will be brought before the Supreme 
Court of the State, and it will be inter- 
esting to see how they will be decided. 

Among other evidence presented by 
the prosecution were statements of wit- 
nesses as to speeches made by the de- 
fendants, quotations from a pamphlet 
published by the League, and the testi- 
mony of F. A. Teigen, a former League 
organizer, that Mr. Townley told him in 
1917, “We are against the war, but can’t 
afford to advertise it.” 

The following quotation from the de- 
fendants’ speeches have certainly a flavor 
of disloyalty, if nothing else: 


We were stampeded into the war by 
newspaper rot, simply to pull England’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. If this is such a 
great democracy why should we not vote 
on conscription? You may say this is 
sedition. If it is, make the most of it. I 
understand they are going to send a lot of 
coffins to France, but I hope they are not 
going to use them for our boys. (Mr. Gil- 
bert at Kenyon, Minn., August 18, 1917.) 

Jackson county officials wrapped them- 
selves in the stars and stripes and spelled 
their patriotism with a P. A. Y.—the farmer 
boy of Minnesota and North Dakota should 
be left on the farm. They are better off 
on the farm than they are in the trenches 
5,000 miles away. You farmers have 
worked harder than ever before. You have 
had to subscribe to the Liberty Loan, Y. M. 
C. A., and the Red Cross, and on top of all 
of that now they take your boys away. 
(nn) Gilbert at Lakefield, January 23, 
_ You have already raised billions and bil- 
lions of tons of food for your boys across 
the water and you are going to buy millions 
of tons back from the food gamblers. . . . 
I do not believe it is right for us to to 
war and put the nation some billions of dol. 
lars in debt. Then when the war is over 
to ask these boys to come back and pay off 
the war debt. The rich man’s boy is not 
going to go. He, the rich man, is making 
the rules of the game. . . . Hundreds and 
millions of the boys will be sacrificed; many 
will lose arms, legs, sight and hearing. 
They will come back to their mothers and 
sweethearts and the Government will give 
back what is left but no more. (Mr. Town- 
ley at Glencoe, June 21, 1917.) 
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Correspondence 


Legislative Draftsmen 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In his interesting communication to 
the Review of June 28, Mr. L. F. Loree 
makes the following suggestion: 

Bills which committees [of Congress] 

propose to report should be by them re- 
ferred to a legislative draftsman with a 
view to practicability of enforcement, effect, 
clarity of language, and limitations of the 
Constitution. 
A Legislative Drafting Service has al- 
ready been created in Congress by Sec- 
tion 1303 of the Revenue Bill of 1918, 
which provides for a legislative drafts- 
man for the House and one for the Sen- 
ate, whose duty it shall be to draft bills 
for the chairmen of committees. This 
service was created by the spontaneous 
act of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which recognized, as does Mr. 
Loree, the importance of this service. 

The present draftsman for Congress 
is Mr. Middleton Beaman, formerly a 
member of the staff of the Legislative 
Drafting Fund of Columbia University, 
and the draftsman for the Senate is 
Major Thomas I. Parkinson, formerly of 
the staff of the Judge Advocate General, 
and previously Professor of Legislation 
in Columbia University. 

It is of great importance to the future 
of legislative drafting in the country 
that the Republican party, as urged by 
Mr. Loree, should seize the opportunity 
to strengthen this service. 

J. P. CHAMBERLAIN 
New York, July 15 


Japan’s Need of Shantung 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Your general assumption that the 
present situation concerning Shantung 
is abominable may perhaps warrant the 
laying before your readers of another 
opinion, based on observation during 
travel a few years ago and nowise col- 
ored by predilection for either China or 
Japan—both indifferently foreign to the 
observer. 

Except politically, China has never 
been a nation in the modern sense of 
the word. It is only a region, hardly 
more uniform in character and language 
than Europe, but united for two or three 
thousand years as Europe was actually 
united under the Cesars or theoretically 
under the Holy Roman Empire. Japan, 
on the other hand, is not only politically 
but in blood and in language the most 
populous and the most sensitively pa- 
triotic nation that ever lived. Chinese 
patriotism is a philosophic abstraction; 
Japanese patriotism is a personal pas- 
sion. 

Under modern conditions, the inde- 
pendence of Japan demands, for safety, 


that no considerable centre of military or 
naval force be established on the con- 
tinental shore of the sea behind the 
Japanese archipelago. Any such centre 
would be a standing danger of attack on 
Japan from the rear. 

When circumstances connected with 
the Boxer troubles gave Germany a foot- 
ing in Shantung, Germany proceeded to 
make Tsingtao, previously negligible, a 
fortress of exceptional military and 
naval strength, and so to connect it by 
railway with interior China as virtually 
to base it on the whole available re- 
sources of the Chinese dominions. This 
proceeding was completely beyond the 
control of Japan, consequently menaced 
as never before. 

When the world war broke out, Japan 
took advantage of it to seize this threat- 
ening base of attack on herself, as need- 
ful for her protection as the Panama 
Canal is for that of the United States, or 
the Suez Canal for that of British India. 
Unless she continues to control it—par- 
ticularly so long as the multiplex political 
nationality of China remains in a state 
of recurrently revolutionary chaos— 
she will be in constant danger of attack 
from the rear by indefinitely consider- 
able forces directed against the most 
homogeneous and passionately patriotic 
of recorded nations. 

B. W. 
July 20 


Admiral Stockton on Ad- 
miral Goodrich 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In the interesting article in the Re- 
view of July 19 by Admiral Goodrich 
upon the Freedom of the Seas some re- 
marks upon the status of international 
law seem worthy of a notice. 

The writer states that “Germany re- 
duced its (international law) whole 
structure to ashes.” 

Most students of this subject are not 
ready to coincide with such perhaps hasty 
statements. Germany in her course dur- 
ing the world war has been guilty of 
many violations besides that of the rules 
of war as agreed upon in international 
law. She has and did violate the rules 
of honor, of good morals, of ordinary 
veracity, and of common decency and hu- 
manity. Nevertheless, those rules still 
exist, and as criminals do not by their 
actions abolish criminal law but only call 
for a stricter enforcement of the law, so 
provision should be made for a more 
definite enforcement of the international 
law rather than a cry of abandonment. 

No nation approaching civilization dis- 
claims the rules of international law. In 
our country it has been stated by the 
highest authority that its acknowledg- 
ment and practice is essential to a 
proper entry into the family of nations, 
and doubtless such an acknowledgment 


should be required from Germany before 
her entry into the proposed League or 
Society of Nations, which in its pre- 
amble claims as a basis the understand- 
ings of international law. Upon the 
entry of the United States into the war 
an excellent code of the laws of mari- 
time war was promulgated for the use 
of the Navy, and such a codification will 
in due time, without doubt, result from 
the assemblage of nations and its conse- 
quent conferences. 

After all, the existence of a vice does 
not destroy the virtue, and rules founded 
upon facts, usages, and unwritten laws 
duly reduced to writing should be an 
established matter in the near future. 

International law, like all law, muni- 
cipal and constitutional law included, is 
in a state of moderate evolution, but like 
the pendulum with respect to the hands 
of a clock, though the pendulum moves 
forward and back, the hands go steadily 
forward. 

C. H. STOCKTON 
Santa Cruz Park, 
Haines Falls, N. Y., July 19 


Government vs. Private 
Control of Railways 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The experience of the Government of 
the United States in its control of the 
operation of the railways, and the rapidly 
increasing deficits which have accom- 
panied this control, have naturally given 
rise to considerable discussion over the 
relative advantages of governmental op- 
eration and private operation. On this 
question the experience of France will 
throw a good deal of light. Although 
recent figures covering the operation of 
French railways are not available, and 
would not be significant if they were, 
some of those contained in the last pub- 
lished report of the Minister of Public 
Works, for the year ended December 31, 
1913, may prove of interest, as illustrat- 
ing a condition that is evidently preva- 
lent in the United States at the present 
time. The writer, having been in France 
since the latter part of 1917, is not 
familiar with actual physical conditions 
surrounding the operation of the Ameri- 
can railways, but is under the impression 
that despite the heroic measures taken 
to economize, such as elimination of 
duplication of service, the Government, 
with much higher rates, has utterly 
failed to make the railways pay their 
charges, despite the fact that the gross 
earnings compare very satisfactorily 
with those of any period under private 
operation. 

The French railway system consists 
in the main of six systems, which com- 
prise 24,550 of a total of 32,300 miles of 
railroad. Practically all of the mileage 
no+ ‘~cluded in these six principal sys- 
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tems is made up of narrow gauge branch 
lines of short length. The six systems 
are those of the Eastern, Northern, 
Southern, Paris-Orleans and Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean Railway compa- 
nies, and the lines operated by the Gov- 
ernment, which latter have included, 
since 1909, the lines formerly owned by 
the Western Railway Company. 

The lines operated by the Government 
comprise a system of 5,620 miles of road. 
The French railways system gives to 
each of the six principal companies a dis- 
tinct field, in which they are virtually 
free from competition. That occupied 
by the lines of the “Etat,” as the govern- 
mentally operated system is called, lies 
to the west and southwest of Paris, the 
lines of the system extending from that 
city to all of the principal Atlantic sea- 
ports of France. Geographically it is a 
territory relatively free from natural 
obstacles, and one in which operating 
costs should be relatively low, but such 
is far from being the case. 

For purposes of comparison in the fol- 
lowing tables the lines of the old “Etat” 
system and those acquired from the 
Western Railway Company in 1909, are 
segregated, so that the result of govern- 
mental operation, as applied to the latter 
lines, may be apparent. For purposes of 
comparison the figures for the Paris- 
Orleans system are also given, those lines 
serving, in a general way, a territory 
similar to that of the system operated by 
the Government. 

(All figures are reduced to dollars and 
miles at the rate of one dollar to five 
francs and five-eighths of a mile to a 
kilometer. ) 

Results per mile in 1905: 


Gross Oper- Net 
Earn- ating Earn- 
ings Expenses. ings 


Lines operated 
by Government $5,920 $4,250 $1,670 
Western Railway 


Company ..... 10,850 6,080 4,770 


Paris-Orleans 
Railway Co.... 10,680 4,960 5,720 


In 1908, the last year in which the 
lines of the Western Railway Company 
were operated by a private corporation, 
the following were the results: 


Gross  Oper- Net 
Earn- ating Earn- 
ings Expenses. ings 


Lines operated 


by Government $6,370 $5,120 $1,250 
Western Railway 


Company ..... 11,700 7,970 3,730 


Paris-Orleans 
Railway Co. .. 11,600 6,240 5,400 
In 1913, when the lines formerly be- 
longing to the Western Railway Com- 
pany were operated by the Government, 
in conjunction with its other lines, al- 
though the accounts were segregated, re- 
sults were as follows: 
Gross Oper- Net 
Earn- ating Earn- 


ings Expenses. ings 


$6,590 $1,060 


Lines operated 
by Government $7,650 





Lines formerly of 

Western Rail- 

way Company .$13,400 $11,400 $2,000 
Paris-Orleans 

Railway Co. .. 12,800 7,550 5,250 

The percentages of receipts expended 
in operation were as follows: 


1905 1908 1912 1913 
Old lines operated 


by Government. 74.2 80.7 91.4 86.2 
Lines formerly of 

Western Ry. Co. 56.4 67.8 89.4 85.2 
— Orleans Ry. 


‘hehehe ane 46.7 54.1 56.1 58.9 
hiahents Ry. Co... 54.4 58.9 60.3 61.7 
Northern Ry Co.. 53.1 57.8 61.3 61.5 
Southern Ry. Co.. 47.0 51.8 54.2 55.7 
Paris-Lyons-Medi- 

terranean Ry. 

inch Saws sss 49.4 53.0 56.5 57.0 
While the entire story is told in the last 
table, all possibilities of quibble are re- 
moved by introducing figures showing 
gross earnings per mile, which clearly in- 
dicate that the disparity is not one of 
traffic density. That the source of 
higher operating costs is unquestionably 
governmental control and all that that 
implies is shown in the rapid increase in 
the percentage of operating expenses to 
receipts of the lines of the old Western 
Railway Company after they were taken 
over by the Government. 

FABIAN F. LEvy 

Paris, June 25 


Other Peoples’ Windows 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

As one of your “oldest subscribers” I 
hail the appearance each week of the 
Review, bringing joy to our home in the 
New England hills. But I registered a 
mental protest when in one of the recent 
issues I read “Fed up with the French.” 
I remembered how in the past I had been 
cheated by the customs house officials 
and overcharged by the ticket-sellers 
and hotel keepers in Germany—but never 
in France—and how the London cabby 
had looked through his trap door to see 
whether I wore English or American 
shoes—and had doubled the fare accord- 
ingly. I remembered, too, an incident of 
my last trip on the Bar Harbor express. 
I had had a conversation with a young 
New Englander, recently discharged, 
who expressed great bitterness because 
he had had to pay a large price for a 
knife in France and had, he thought, 
been overcharged for eggs. It happened 
that we got off at the same station, and 
I inquired his name and learned that his 
father was one of the selectmen of the 
little lake village where I spend my sum- 
mers. Then I recalled that the selectmen 
had assessed my cottage twice as much 
as that of the more valuable property of 
the farmer next to me; that this same 
boy’s aunt charged us above the current 
rate for eggs and was so careful to pick 
out all the big ones for the Boston mar- 
ket that at times I have wondered 
whether she had not changed her hens 





for pigeons; that this boy’s cousin, who 
plays golf on our hillside links, had a 
short time since “borrowed” a dozen 
golf balls from my locker; that the vil- 
lage clergyman, who is a distant relative 
of this boy’s, after selling me my prop- 
erty on the lake, arranged with a friend 
to claim that the title was faulty and 
that the lake front had belonged to him 
and not to the clergyman, and the two had 
tried for six months to blackmail me out 
of an additional sum of money for the 
land: all these things because I am to 
these people a New York millionaire, 
though in reality a college professor on 
an inadequate salary. And these are not 
the only evidences that the wooden nut- 
meg type still survives in New England; 
my friends and neighbors have had 
similar experiences. 

It seems to me that it might be as 
well for us to forget for a while the mote 
in the eye of the French peasant, and 
consider the ways of our own peasantry, 
and for very shame cease to criticize. 

VERITAS 


Book Reviews 


Dr. Hill’s Views on the 
League 


PRESENT PROBLEMS IN FOREIGN Po.icy. By 
David Jayne Hill. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 

HE fashion in political writing 

changes. This may be due to clever 

leadership on the part of the writers or 
it may be responsive to the taste and 
wishes of the public. At any rate, dur- 
ing the vitally important period of the 
great war, political thinking has, to a 
certain extent, been dominated by a 
group of young men who call themselves 
“liberals” and who have rather startled 
the public with certain novel conceptions 
of international relationships. Their 
method is to start with certain general 
assumptions and, these being accepted 
without due scrutiny, to proceed with 
clever dialectic to build up a whole 
fabric. This fabric is then adorned with 
moral precepts and idealistic conceptions, 
and forms an excellent cover for pacif- 
ism and defeatism. 

One turns with a feeling of relief to 
the clear, direct political writing of Dr. 
Hill, and as one reads his analysis of 
the political problems connected with the 
war and the terms upon which it has 
been ended, it is as if a stream of pure 
fresh air had swept into the fetid atmos- 
phere. He is concerned first of all with 


facts as facts, and not with finding facts 
to fit theory; and, in the second place, 
he views world relations from the stand- 
point of a vigorous Americanism and 
not of a dilettante internationalism. 
His present volume has to do with the 
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League of Nations proposal in its vari- 
ous aspects. He recognizes at the outset 
the desirability of some plan that shall 
bring about such improvement in the re- 
lations between nations as to obviate in- 
ternational conflicts. But he places his 
hopes upon the natural and normal de- 
velopment of an entente rather than 
upon an artificial organization. He is 
optimistic as to the possibility of a con- 
tinuous advance in international law 
and in international ethical standards, 
and believes that these may well be pro- 
moted by conference and mutual adjust- 
ment. But the history of previous at- 
tempts at the artificial organization of 
leagues or super-governments does not 
lead him to place any confidence in their 
practicability as a means of averting 
war. He traces this history in an illu- 
minating manner. 

In general, all of these plans have 
failed to take into account certain in- 
equalities of culture and rivalries of 
economic interests which could not pos- 
sibly be harmonized by the proposed or- 
ganization. The whole structure of in- 
ternational peace and justice rests upon 
the character of the peoples who form 
the society of nations. The perfection 
of this understanding is a matter of 
growth and gradual adjustment. It can- 
not be accomplished by a stroke of the 
pen. In fact, to impose such an artificial 
organization upon a mass of discordant 
states, utterly diverse in relative develop- 
ment, would be to increase rather than 
lessen the probability of war. 

As an American, Dr. Hill takes issue 
with the theory that the interests of 
humanity should prevail in the forma- 
tion of so general an organization as a 
League of Nations rather than the in- 
terests of the people of the United States. 
He has no patience with the “trustee 
theory, the guardianship theory.” The 
statesmen of every other nation that 
might enter such a League would be 
bound to consider the alleged benefits 
and disadvantages of joining, and in the 
case of Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan, care has been taken to secure all 
their special interests in advance. 
America, on the other hand, obtains 
nothing but liabilities, and, since she 
represents perhaps the most advanced 
member of the proposed League, she 
would greatly weaken her power for good 
by being associated on a parity with 
numerous petty and more or less back- 
ward and unstable states. 

A popular fallacy that has had an im- 
portant influence upon the negotiations 
at Paris, in so far as they concerned the 
League of Nations, has been the idea that 
peace was to be made between peoples 
and not between governments. This the- 
ory, which assumes that if peoples, in- 
stead of their representatives, had the 
settling of international affairs, there 
would be no war, did not originate pri- 





marily in the confused doctrinaire think- 
ing of certain Americans, but found such 
a sponsor in England as Mr. Austin Har- 


rison. The absurdity becomes evident 
when one considers that the delegates at 
Paris of the various governments repre- 
sented their peoples, and if an appeal 
were to be made over their heads on the 
ground that the respective peoples would 
act differently, it would simply mean 
that the way to achieve a satisfactory 
and permanent peace would be to bring 
about a violent revolution in each of 
these countries so as to overthrow and 
displace the negotiators. Surely Amer- 
ica has no desire to bring such a message 
to Europe nor is America prepared to 
give up any part of her sovereignty or 
independence of action in order to be- 
come a member of an organization whose 
average standard must of necessity be 
lower than her own. 

Herein lies also another logical am- 
biguity. The proposed League pro- 
fesses to be composed only of free na- 
tions. What nations are to be classed as 
“free”? Certainly no nation that holds 
in subjection any people not permitted to 
enjoy self-government. Are we to as- 
sume the validity of the doctrine of com- 
plete self-determination and at the same 
time require a partial renunciation of 
national sovereignty? On the one hand, 
some nations are regarded as too inde- 
pendent, too powerful, and too aspiring 
to be considered safe for the rest of the 
world, unless they are willing to have im- 
posed upon them certain restraints; 
while, on the other hand, some nations 
are too much oppressed, too feeble, and 
too submissive to assert successfully just 
national rights, and must therefore have 
secured to them a degree of sovereignty 
which is not in reality theirs. 

Juristically, independent and respon- 
sible states, whether large or small, have 
equal abstract rights to existence, self- 
preservation, self-defense, and self-de- 
termination; but culturally, economic- 
ally, and potentially they are, and must 
remain, unequal. Besides this, these 
states are not only unequal in the polit- 
ical sense, but their problem of inde- 
pendence is sadly complicated by the 
world’s economic developments. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that the 
League of Nations would prove an effi- 
cient organ to compel individual nations 
to make economic sacrifices for the bene- 
fit of others, or to establish a central 
control of resources so as to dispense 
benefits which the recipients have not 
shared in creating. Such a League would 
prove a bondage that would be resented 
and would not be endured. It is all very 
well to talk about “service of humanity” 
and the changed order in the world, but 
human nature and national sentiment 
are not susceptible of such drastic altera- 
tion. 


Dr. Hill’s experience as Ambassador to 







Germany has enabled him to analyze 
with great clearness what he terms Ger- 
many’s “pose for peace.” The efforts 
made by the German leaders to escape 
the penalties of their crimes, when con- 
fronted by the certainty of military de- 
feat, were greatly aided by American 
theorizing. When we tried to draw a 
distinction between the German Govern- 
ment and the German people and further 
indicated distinctly that the way for 
them to obtain favorable consideration 
from us was to do away with the mon- 
archy and form a republic, the leaders 
of German policy quickly took advantage 
of our doctrinaire conception. Not only 
did they at once form a cabinet which 
they stated had been formed by confer- 
ence and in agreement with a great ma- 
jority of the Reichstag, and represent 
that the Chancellor spoke in the name of 
the German people, but, as if in evi- 
dence of their change of heart, they 
asserted their devotion to President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points. It was as if the 
people of Germany were preparing to 
say at the peace table: “We demand 
peace because we are an innocent and 
defenseless people. First of all we are 
a ‘people’ and how can you punish a 
whole people? You are trying to make 
the ‘world safe for democracy.’ We are 
now a democracy. See, we have dismissed 
the Kaiser! We shall have no more of 
him. Have mercy upon us, Kamaraden! 
We accept all your glorious democratic 
principles. Now, undoubtedly, you are 
ready, since you would make the world 
safe for democracy, to make our democ- 
racy an asylum of safety for us.” 

Thus does Dr. Hill, from the wealth of 
his experience in Germany, portray Ger- 
many’s pose for peace. There is no 
change of heart. Millions of Germans 
have not suddenly become Social Demo- 
crats, least of all the millions of troops 
and the hundreds of thousands of officers. 
As a matter of fact, there is no note of 
penitence or contrition in Germany’s 
attitude. It is simply that every effort 
is being made to get off lightly and 
escape as far as possible the penalty of 
non-success in the endeavor to dominate 
the world. 

A frequent topic of discussion in 
America is whether the injection into 
the Peace Conference of the project 
of a League of Nations has or has 
not obstructed and delayed peace. In 
considering this, Dr. Hill makes the 
cogent observation that the delegates 
to the Peace Conference seem to have 
been concerned more with the preven- 
tion of future wars than with the satis- 
factory ending of the present one, and 
that this attitude of mind is responsible 
for the postponement of many of the 
pressing problems, with the result that 
all Eastern Europe is aflame and in an 
utterly unstable condition, while beau- 
tiful projects are being drawn up for 
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the millennium to come. It is not only 
the time taken up by the discussion of 
the League of Nations that has delayed 
the conclusion of peace, it is rather the 
attempt to inject into the settlement of 
every immediate practical problem gen- 
eral theories which could not be har- 
monized in practice. For this he feels 
that President Wilson not only was 
largely responsible, but that in so doing 
was not justified by the backing of the 
American people. Certainly the Presi- 
dent professed to be the spokesman of 
the American people, but upon what au- 
thority ? 

Instead of promoting peace, the efforts 
of the President of the United States to 
impose his own views and to array the 
populations of other countries against 
their own governments have seriously 
impeded and obstructed the only peace 
in which the world is really interested at 
this time, and for the need of which 
whole nations are dying of hunger and 
are kept in an abnormal and dangerous 
state of mind. In the meantime, the 
Entente is weakening through discour- 
agement and the enemy is reorganizing, 
if not for resistance, at least to display 
a revolutionary attitude towards condi- 
tions of peace that at one time could 
have been easily imposed. According to 
Dr. Hill, the President’s mind seems al- 
ways to dwell in a region of abstractions. 
The concrete does not appeal to him. His 
policy has been, and is, world reconstruc- 
tion first and peace afterward. This 
policy has obstructed and prevented the 
action by the Entente Allies that should 
have been taken, and would have been 
taken but for his personal interference. 

In another chapter, entitled “The 
Débacle of Dogmatism,” Dr. Hill devel- 
ops more fully the theory underlying the 
Conference that all possible future wars 
must be prevented now, and that unless 
this can be done immediately the present 
war can not be ended, this being the 
theory that is implied in the statement 
that the League of Nations must of neces- 
sity be a part of any treaty of peace. In 
the words of Dr. Hill, this theory dates 
from the attempt to prepare a compro- 
mise peace or to create a future situation 
with which all the belligerents would be 
satisfied. It rests upon the assumption 
that, while governments are often bad, 
all peoples are good; and that if the gov- 
ernments could be overthrown and the 
peoples could have their way, there would 
never be any more war. This theory he 
holds to be not only incapable of proof, 
but utterly erroneous. If it were true, 
we should be able, in a short time, to 
secure universal peace by a general ple- 
biscite. The truth is that all nations 
want peace, but they want it in their 
Own way; and, as their own ways differ, 
they are not likely to consent to perpet- 
ual peace until there is created a com- 
mon interest so great that, to secure it, 


they are willing to forego all less urgent 
aspirations. Such a community of inter- 
est, while an excellent ideal, is some- 
thing unattainable at the present time; 
yet it is more likely to be approximated 
by the practical adjustment of their 
immediate differences than by an arti- 
ficial organization that takes no account 
of these differences. With reference to 
the President, Dr. Hill notes that only 
four years ago he voiced his conviction 
that America should live her own life, 
and stated that the reason why we must 
keep free from entangling alliances was 
because America had set her face in a 
certain direction and no other country 
was going the same way. Then we be- 
came associated with the great Powers 
in Europe, had a common cause and 
fought valiantly with them against a 
common enemy. We won a victory, and 
what was demanded was a peace of vic- 
tory. But, according to Dr. Hill, the 
President had set his mind on a peace 
of reconstruction. America’s life was 
no longer to him the highest purpose. 
He wanted to be the creator of a new 
world. From that moment, the Presi- 
dent no longer represented America. He 
was the victim of his own obsession, the 
reconstructed world. He did not even 
care for America’s consent. 

While Dr. Hill’s treatment of the is- 
sues involved in the League of Nations 
is clear, logical, and convincing, it by no 
means covers the whole field. Rather he 
restricts himself to those phases of the 
question which touch particularly the 
interests and the sovereignty of Amer- 
ica. As such, it is not only a valuable 
contribution to American political litera- 
ture but an inspiring appeal to loyalty 
and patriotism. 


From Mons to Ypres 


NINETEEN 
Viscount French of Ypres. — 
Preface by Marshal Foch; with Por- 


FourRTEEN. By Field-Marshal 


With a 


trait and Maps. 
Mifflin Company. 
HIS is not a military history but a 
personal narrative. “My main ob- 
ject,” writes the author, “is to explain 
as clearly as possible to my countrymen 
the line of thought which was in my own 
mind, the objects I set out to attain, and 
the reasons why I directed the troops 
as I did.” As a picture of the mind of a 
great commander at a critical moment 
of the world’s history, the book is of last- 
ing importance. It is grave and meas- 
ured in style, rarely rising to eloquence. 
It is amazingly frank, revealing almost 
too unsparingly the social prejudices of 
a British cavalryman, distrust of the 
French commanders, as of his own gen- 
erals, doggedly admitting fault and limi- 
tation of judgment and as stolidly claim- 
ing all due credit. The narrative is not 
always quite in good taste, but it evinces 


Boston: Houghton 


a massive good faith. Let us follow it 
in brief. 

On August 15, 1914, Field-Marshal 
French had his two corps, amounting 
with auxiliaries to 100,000 men, ready to 
deploy on the Mons line. His general 
expectation was of a war of movement 
and manceuvre. Like everybody else, he 
counted largely on Russia. His particu- 
lar expectation was to attack as left wing 
of the Allied armies in the north and 
eventually to effect a juncture with the 
Belgian army in a great offensive. On 
August 15, President Poincaré joked 
hopefully about a joint French-English 
victory at Waterloo. The next day Mar- 
shal Joffre exposed the plan of the offen- 
sive more fully. Nobody knew the 
strength of the German wedge in Bel- 
gium. 

On August 18 Field-Marshal French 
called his corps commanders and their 
staffs together and ordered an advance 
on the Mons-Dinant line, at the left of 
General Lanrezac’s Fifth French:Army. 
Two French Cavalry divisions were to 
protect the exposed flank. They were 
never supplied. August 21 was set for 
the advance. Meanwhile came news of 
overwhelming German force. Early on the 
22nd Field-Marshal French, while seek- 
ing General Lanrezac, found the Fifth 
Army in full retreat. Without notifica- 
tion of any kind, it drew back ten miles, 
leaving the British positions on the 
Mons-Condé line dangerously exposed on 
both flanks. General Lanrezac not only 
omitted to explain his retreat and failure 
to communicate, but made the prepos- 
terous proposal that the British should 
attack. Field-Marshal French refused 
so suicidal a move, but agreed to hold 
the Mons line for twenty-four hours. 
In the meantime his new comman- 
der of the Second Corps, Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien, had shown symptoms of 
irresolution, though on the whole he 
fought a good action until relieved by 
the intrepid First Corps under Sir Doug- 
las Haig. 

The British commanders’ conference 
on the 23rd of August must have been 
a black one. Confidence in the French 
Fifth Army and its commander had 
naturally gone, the glories of clearing 
Belgium had already given place to the 
unremitting punishment of the long re- 
treat. Field-Marshal French’s confidence 
in the leadership of half his little army, 
the Second Corps, had been shaken. His 
general orders bade him to seek a “mini- 
mum of losses and wastage” and fore- 
bade him to engage in any hazardous 
forward movement without the permis- 
sion of the War Office. Thus the famous 
retreat from Mons began, not as a part 
of Allied grand stategy, but on the per- 
sonal initiative of the British High Com- 
mander, considering his orders and the 
local military situation. Two untoward 
incidents complicated the British with- 
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drawal. On August 26, General Smith- 
Dorrien, judging that the Second Corps 
was to tired to move, contrary to 
orders undertook the general engage- 
ment of Le Cateau. It cost the little 
British army some 14,000 casualties and 
nearly 80 guns. From this moment, 
Field-Marshal French declined to com- 
mit himself to a major action until he 
should be reinforced in men and maté- 
riel. After the French Fifth Army 
gloriously thrust back three German 
army corps at Guise, Joffre pleaded with 
the British High Commander to stand 
and attack on the line Soissons-Com- 
piégne. The President of France and 
the British Government urged the move. 
Lord Kitchener came over to Paris to 
put it through. Kitchener inconsider- 
ately came in a field-marshal’s uniform 
and with the air of a commander- 
in-chief, compromising Field-Marshal 
French’s position. There was a moment 
of personal difficulty, but the great- 
hearted soldier saw General French’s 
point and quietly returned to London. 
That to have fought on the Aisne was 
to court disaster for the entire Allied 
armies is the author’s profound convic- 
tion. It seems, indeed, that nobody real- 
ized the punishment the English had 
taken at Le Cateau, least of all the War 
Office. It was, as a mater of fact, the 
politicals who insisted the retreat should 
be halted. Joffre and Kitchener readily 
accepted French’s view. 

The British decision not to stand short 
of the Marne and reinforcement condi- 
tioned the strategy of the most famous 
of battles. The plan was not long-laid, 
but one of occasion. To make this clear 
is a chief merit of this book. General 
Joffre’s genius, which is most generously 
praised, was shown in making all the 
minor moves along lines which should 
produce ultimate model dispositions. It 
is plain that in disposing the British on 
a north and south line facing east, with 
Manoury’s new Sixth French Army 
ready to extend the left northward, 
Joffre had primarily in view, not the 
great counter-offensive, but the defense 
of Paris. But the move automatically 
made a trap into which any German ad- 
vance was likely to be fatal. Kluck en- 
tered the pocket between the British 
and the Fifth French Army, now under 
Franchet d’Esperey, only because the 
Germans were strangely ignorant of the 
existence of the new Sixth Army, while 
they regarded the British as soundly 
thrashed. Apparently the Great General 
Staff absolutely felt there was no Allied 
force to the north and west that needed 
to be taken into account. Kluck was sup- 
posed to strike an exposed French left, 
whereas he was placing two hundred 
thousand rifles on his own exposed flank. 
It was unfortunate that French and 
Manoury got no prompt intelligence of 
Foch’s success in the centre. As it was, 





the blow of the Allied left fell a day too 
late to produce disaster. More correctly 
speaking, Foch’s magnificent assault was 
not timed strategically, but forced upon 
him by occasion, and from the point of 
view of grand strategy it came too soon. 

None of these considerations detract a 
whit from the glory of the victors of the 
Marne. We merely substitute for the 
legend of a long-planned and all-encom- 
passing stategy the more thrilling reality 
of successive emergencies correctly met, 
of minor moves so delicately coérdinated 
that they united almost without a gen- 
eral plan into a vast and correct disposi- 
tion from which victory was almost cer- 
tain to be wrung. It appears that Joffre, 
about September 3, partly through the 
gross miscalculation of his foe in mov- 
ing eastward and more through his own 
gradual guidance of the retreat and pro- 
vision for the defense of Paris, suddenly 
saw the opportunity for the blow which 
he actually ordered September 4. What 
in reality decided the day, though here 
we seem to have Field-Marshal French 
against us, was less the enveloping 
movement at the Allied left than Foch’s 
desperate thrust at La Fére Champen- 
Oise. When Field-Marshal French 
speaks of his attacks on the Petit Morin 
as “practically decisive of the great re- 
sult,” he either claims far too much or, 
as is rather to be believed, expresses 
himself infelicitously. So far as the 
local result at the Allied left is con- 
cerned, his statement will stand uncon- 
tested. 

We have covered the chief points of 
novelty in this notable book. Everybody 
knows the essential features of the race 
to the sea and of the defense of Ypres. 
We learn merely of Field-Marshal 
French’s extraordinary prevision of the 
ordeal he was to undergo. From the 
moment when on the great retreat he 
had to abandon his base at Havre, leav- 
ing Boulogne, Calais, and Dieppe thinly 
guarded by two divisions of French ter- 
ritorials, French had seen where the 
threat to England lay. Twice Germany 
had ignored her true objective in the 
vainglorious hope of Paris and a new 
Sedan. He felt sure the right move 
would be made, if tardily. He besieged 
the War Office and the French High 
Command to move the British Army to 
its old position at the left. The battle 
of Ypres developed as part of the great 
turning movement in the north, in which 
Field-Marshal French had the rare good 
fortune to have General Foch as asso- 
ciate. The battle lasted nearly six weeks, 
from October 15 to November 21. It 
culminated in the defense of the Kem- 
mel position by the Cavalry division un- 
der Allenby, and in the prodigious de- 
fence of the Ypres salient by Haig’s 
tried First Corps. On October 31 and 
November 1 Field-Marshal French saw 
the battle for the stakes of England’s 











existence all but lost. The Kemmel ridge 
had been nearly cleared by the assailants 
and the thin line pierced. Foch met the 
critical situation with his watchword 
“attaque!” and sent a few French bat- 
talions who helped restore the line. At 
the most desperate moment a battalion 
of London Scottish territorials went in 
at Kemmel and held for two days while 
they suffered 34 per cent. of casualties. 
It was a magnificent baptism of fire for 
England’s volunteer army, and the earn- 
est of the victory to come. To the Terri- 
torials and to all the military prepara- 
tions of their founder, Lord Haldane, 
Field-Marshal French pays the most just 
and enthusiastic tribute. 

After Ypres, the trench warfare be- 
came stabilized. The British in the field 
had to fight against quite incredible 
blindness in the War Office. Munitions 
were doled out grudgingly, the indis- 
pensable high explosive shells hardly at 
all. The minor tactics of trench warfare 
were worked out on the spot without aid 
from London. Hand grenades and trench 
mortars were improvised, and _ the 
trenches began to assume the aspect 
which they were to wear for four years. 
Towards the end of the year 1914, Field- 
Marshal French, without a week’s ammu- 
nition reserve, was ordered to turn over 
twenty per cent. of his reserve for the 
Gallipoli army. In despair he took the 
unmilitary but wholly justifiable course 
of appealing to the public through the 
Times correspondent, Colonel Repington. 
The result was the Coalition Ministry 
with Lloyd George as Minister of Muni- 
tions, and the beginning of brighter 
days. 

From this record one chiefly learns 
that a sufficient mental preparation for a 
great war is an impossibility. In the 
light of the Manchurian campaigns, it 
seems incredible that neither the Ger- 
mans nor the Allies realized the new 
limitations set to war of movement. 
Field-Marshal French believes that, had 
the lesson been read in time, the Mons- 
Dinant line could have been held indefi- 
nitely. The Germans, with their far 
superior preparation, practically beat 
themselves in the early months of the 
war through the choice of false and im- 
possible objectives, and through gross 
underestimation of the worth of their 
foes. All that any leader can do is to 
establish correct dispositions and give a 
reasonable direction to the attack. The 
rest is a fine and audacious profiting by 
opportunity as it arises. In this the 
British and French were superior to the 
Germans, and had their reward. Per- 
haps even more impressive is the lesson 
of the weakness of any allied army with- 
out unity of command. That, in spite 
of this handicap, the French and British 
outmanceuvred the Germans in the early 
months and for nearly four years fought 
on equal terms in the trenches is one of 
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the baffling paradoxes of military his- 
tory. It almost justifies a theological ex- 
planation—that the gods, meaning to de- 
stroy the Germans, had made them mad. 
But such inductions the reader may bet- 
ter make for himself in Field-Marshal 
French’s terse, resolute, and soldierly 
narrative. 


The Six-Hour Day 


THE Srx-Hour Day AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL 
Questions. By Lord Leverhulme. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

T is almost startling to find a success- 

ful manufacturer like Lord Lever- 

hulme—better known as Sir William 
Lever of Port Sunlight—seriously de- 
fending the proposition that a six-hour 
day would be good for the employer as 
well as the happy laborer, provided that 
sufficient machinery were used and that 
the working day could be divided into 
two shifts of six hours each. The argu- 
ment has the appearance of a simple sum 
in arithmetic of which the answer 
emerges as soon as the problem is stated. 
Let your expenditure for overhead in a 
48-hour week be equal to your expendi- 
ture for wages—say $1,000 a week for 
each—and let 1,000 items be the output 
of the shop or factory. Then, of course, 
the cost is $2.00. If, however, you have 
a 72-hour week with two shifts of la- 
borers, each working 6 hours a day at 
the same wages as before, the output 
will be 50 per cent. greater, or 1,500 
items, and the cost also will increase by 
50 per cent.; for, while you pay $2,000 
for wages, your overhead is still $1,000, 
or very little more, and the total ex- 
pense ($3,000) divided by the number 
of items (1,500) still gives $2.00 as the 
cost per item of output. Similarly, if 
the expenditure for overhead were 
greater than the expenditure for wages 
—say $2,000 for the one and $1,000 for 
the other—the 72-hour week would give 
a lower cost of production than the 48- 
hour week, as can easily be seen. 
Furthermore, if the laborers, being free 
from fatigue, did as much in six hours as 
in eight—as Lord Leverhulme says they 
could—the output would be increased by 
more than 50 per cent. and the cost per 
item would be less, or wages more, or 
both. But whether the laborers do more 
work per hour or not, the employer 
gains through increased production and 
quicker turnover. 

Lord Leverhulme’s calculations might 
be stated in the form of a general propo- 
sition, thus: When the expenditure for 
overhead equals or exceeds the expendi- 
ture for wages, it will pay the employer 
to establish a 72-hour week, working two 
shifts of laborers six hours a day each, 
and paying the laborers at least as much 
as they received under the 48-hour week. 
Indeed, he could afford to pay a higher 
wage than before and still make a gain 


for himself, as the element of fatigue 
would be greatly reduced and every- 
thing would go harmoniously and at a 
rapid pace. 

It would be possible to cavil at Lord 
Leverhulme’s rough calculation, or at 
his assumption that overhead -would be 
constant; but in the main his contention 
is correct that, under the given condi- 
tions, two shifts of six hours each would 
yield at least as good results as a single 
shift of eight hours. Professor S. O. 
Chapman in “Work and Wages,” pub- 
lished in 1914, makes the same point in 
favor of the 8-hour as compared with 
the 10-hour day, although he makes some 
assumptions and qualifications which 
Lord Leverhulme does not mention—that 
the depreciation charge varies as the 
hours worked, that the rate of interest 
is constant, that the equipment remains 
as before, and that, as economists love 
to say, all other things are equal. 

Lord Leverhulme does not pose as a 
philanthropist, but as a clear-headed man 
of business who owes his success to hard 
work and clever seamanship. Finding 
that the trend of the times is towards 
shorter hours, he skilfully sets his sail 
to the prevailing wind; and, rather than 
make an 8-hour trip with a single crew, 
he makes a 12-hour trip with two suc- 
cessive crews, because he does not wish 
his expensive ship and cargo to remain 
idle. Indeed, Lord Leverhulme would 
keep his capital going continuously if 
that could be arranged by means of four 
6-hour shifts. Of course, it would be 
impossible to squeeze four full 6-hour 
shifts into 24 hours, but Lord Lever- 
hulme does not discuss such details as 
this. Nor does he give more than pass- 
ing mention to the suggestion that a 16- 
hour day of two 8-hour shifts has some 
advantages over his 12-hour day. He 
assumes that under practically all cir- 
cumstances the laborers will do as much 
in six hours as in eight, which is not a 
fact. 

While employers like Lord Leverhulme 
are trying to make up by the activity of 
capital what they are likely to lose by 
the inactivity of labor, the laborers them- 
selves have a point of view which is 
somewhat different. In most lines of 
business, whether much or little ma- 
chinery is used, healthy men and women 
can work more than six hours without 
serious fatigue; and, if suitable remu- 
neration is offered, they will gladly do 
so, especially in these times of rising cost 
and standards of living. What our rail- 
way men wanted, in the fall of 1915, and 
what the Adamson law allowed, was not 
a straight 8-hour day, but an 8-hour 
basic day with more than proportional 
payment for overtime—a totally differ- 
ent conception. If the connection which 
at bottom subsists between work and pay 
could be clearly seen, and if the effect 
invariably followed the cause, it is safe 


to say that most laborers would repudi- 
ate the 6-hour day, or spend part of their 
leisure in some form of remunerative 
work. Perhaps Lord Leverhulme can 
maintain the system for some time in his 
model town of Port Sunlight, because of 
the peculiar conditions of the soap-manu- 
facturing business; but that it will be- 
come the prevailing wage system in Brit- 
ish manufacturing in the near future is 
by no means likely. 

Lord Leverhulme reminds one of the 
late Lord Brassey, but he is far from 
being as good an economist. He is a 
self-made man who likes to talk about 
the steps which have led to his really 
notable success, and like our Mr. Ford, 
he naively imagines that all employers 
should do what he has shown can be done. 
He is not always careful in the use of 
statistics, and some of his speeches have 
a Sunday-school flavor; but his views 
must be treated with respect as those of 
an experienced business man who can 
show, in the garden-city of Port Sun- 
light, the 6-hour day and an ingenious 
system of labor co-partnership in actual 
and successful operation. 


Living Greece 


GREECE BEFORE THE CONFERENCE. By “Polyb- 
ius,” with a preface by T. P. O’Con- 
nor, M.P., and an Ethnological Map. 
London: Methuen and Company. 

HIS clear and fair-minded account 
of the complex of questions in the 

Near East has especial reference to 

Greece. But it should also claim the at- 

tention of everyone, not already pos- 

sessed of equally trustworthy informa- 
tion, who wishes to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the Balkan and Turkish as- 
sets and liabilities, which the “receivers” 
at Versailles must now disentangle. 
The author, for some reason best 
known to himself, chooses to remain in- 
cognito. As guarantee, however, of his 
right to speak, his readers are entitled 
to know that he has had long experi- 
ence as a correspondent of the great Lon- 
don dailies as well as connections with 
our American press, while at the same 
time engaged in active life as a Greek 
citizen. Though born of an American 
mother and educated at American and 

European universities his foreign paral- 

lax has merely served to correct the 

errors of a too near-sighted patriotism. 

For those who can remember the days 
of Gladstone the enthusiastic preface by 
the well-known journalist-statesman will 
lend endorsement to the anonymous 
author. It is a pardonable echo from 
the past when Mr. O’Connor writes: 

“One thing is by this time settled in the 

mind of all Europe, that, so far as Eu- 

rope is concerned, there is no policy for 
the Turks but the old Gladstone policy 
of driving them out of Europe, bag and 
baggage.” This thesis is developed in 
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a reasoned and far more convincing way, 
in Chapter III, by the author himself. 
But he does not there confine himself to 
the question of Turkey in Europe. Re- 
enforcing his arguments by well-ana- 
lyzed statistics, faithfully exhibiting 
Turkish predominance where it exists, he 
makes suggestions, doubtless inspired by 
Mr. Venizelos himself, for a proper and 
workable readjustment of the interlock- 
ing Greek, Mohammedan, and Armenian 
populations in Asia Minor as well as in 
Thrace and Constantinople. Especial at- 
tention may be called to the author’s in- 
sistence, both here and elsewhere—‘(e.g. 
in regard to Macedonia and Epirus)— 
that the principle of self-determination, 
indisputably a desideratum, must be laid 
down in no procrustean manner that ig- 
nores the facts most essential to justice. 
In addition to the four factors of lan- 
guage, race, religion, and national senti- 
ment, which often cross each other un- 
expectedly, we must, in some instances, 
reckon with wholesale deportations of in- 
habitants which would turn an imme- 
diate plebiscite into a mockery. 

The body of the book, Chapters II-V, 
discusses the contacts of Greece with 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Italy, and Albania, 
which involve readjustments on the Asia 
Minor coast, in Thrace, Macedonia, the 
Dodecanese and North Epirus. At all 
these points the complications defy a 
résumé, except in the Dodecanese where 
the problem is extremely simple. The 
determination of the underlying facts, 
however, is of such vital importance for 
the peace and prosperity of the Near 
East primarily, and, indirectly, of the 
whole of Europe, that they constitute a 
lien on the conscience of the court of 
decision. 

As to Bulgaria, the Prussia of the 
Balkans, no one whose heart has bled 
with Serbia, no one who believes in hu- 
man liberty, no one who has followed 
with agony the needless tragedy of the 
Dardanelles could brook the suggestion 
that this cruel and treacherous nation 
should emerge from the war with addi- 
tional loot. The author states his case 
against her dispassionately but relent- 
lessly. The matter of the North Epirus 
boundary is complex and delicate. The 
author is convincing and devoid of un- 
mannerly bitterness towards Italy. Like 
Venizelos, he strives for a friendly re- 
lation with the non-imperialistic patriots 
of Italy, now that the sinister double- 
dealing of Constantine with imperialism, 
both north and south of the Piave, has 
been removed. 

The Dodecanese—the Twelve Islands 
of the Southern Sporades—is wholly 
Greek by sentiment, religion, race, and 
language. When it was seized by the 
Italians there were a few thousand Turks 
on the Island of Rhodes only. It has 
been held as a pawn in the diplomatic 
game since the secret treaty of 1915. 





There is no other reason to urge against 
its union with Greece. The author’s de- 
tailed statement amounts to a Q. E. D. 

The net claim at the end of the book 
is this: “All that the Greeks ask is the 
unification, not of all the lands that have 
been Greek in the past, nor of all those 
where strong Greek populations live to- 
day, for that would be impossible, but 
of those more compact sections of the 
Greek family which can conveniently 
be bound up into one state, without 
prejudice to the due rights of neighbor- 
ing races.” 

All this should be read in the light of 
the first chapter, a dignified statement 
of what Greece has contributed to the 
cayse of the Allies in actual warfare and 
a reminder, which seems to be necessary 
for some ill-informed foreigners, that 
the little nation, in order to take sides 
with Serbia and the other allies, was 
first compelled to free herself by the 
supreme effort of an internal revolution 
from the power of a pro-German cabal 
headed by her own king, a traitor to her 
democratic constitution. Surely this 
should be counted to her as a special 
form of righteousness. : 

The excellent ethnological pocket-map 
makes the detailed reading of the book 
thoroughly intelligible. 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE Century Company has been in- 

formed by a representative of the 
Department of Justice that action will be 
brought to prevent the further distri- 
bution and printing of Thomas F. Mil- 
lard’s “Democracy and the Eastern Ques- 
tion,” because of confidential matters it 
contains. What these matters are we 
have no means of knowing. The book 
was informingly reviewed in these col- 
umns (July 12) by Prof. W. W. Wil- 
loughby, whose residence during the last 
four years in the Far East and close 
study of its problems from a peculiarly 
advantagous position excellently quali- 
fied him to point out the striking im- 
portance of Mr. Millard’s work. Pro- 
fessor Willoughby’s paper has already 
created considerable interest among 
those who appreciate the gravity attend- 
ing our relations in the Orient, especially 
with respect to Shantung. 


How many writers of sapient edito- 
rials, when they quote the line, “Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite,” or, “How 
doth the little busy bee,” know that they 
are borrowing from a volume of juvenile 
verse which a pious dissenting clergyman 
composed for the children of his bene- 
factress just two hundred years ago? 
Wilbur Macey Stone has done a work at 
once useful and entertaining in publish- 
ing an essay on the poet and his book, 
with a bibliography (“The Divine and 


Moral Songs of Isaac Watts,” privately 
printed for The Triptych). He has been 
able to trace some two hundred and fifty 
editions of the “Songs” in Great Britain 
and above three hundred in America, 
five hundred and fifty in all—this against 
some three hundred and fifty recorded 
editions of the “New England Primer.” 
Out of the many copies Mr. Stone has 
himself handled he has gathered a good 
deal of amusing information in the way 
of inscriptions, alterations of the text for 
theological reasons, imitations, etc. Per- 
haps the most important item is the 
fact that the last word of the last line 
of the most famous stanza should read 
“For ’tis their natures too,” instead of 
to as it is commonly written. One ought 
to know that the preposition used ellip- 
tically for the infinitive (“to” for “to 
growl and fight”) would scarcely have 
been within the range of the careful 
poet’s English. 


The “Men Who Make Our Novels” 
(Moffat, Yard and Company) is a more 
interesting book than might be sur- 
mised from its occupation of the third 
place in a brazenly popular series of 
which the “Women Who Make Our 
Novels” and “Our Poets of Today” were 
the primary installments. Mr. George 
Gordon, who acts as author or editor, 
finds space in two hundred and sixty- 
two pages for forty-seven novelists, and 
the elasticity of standards which rise to 
include Mr. Howells and broaden to ad- 
mit Mr. Chambers is hardly subject to 
question. Mr. Gordon is not primarily 
writing criticism; he is satisfying that 
curiosity about persons to which, in a 
distressingly large class of readers, the 
curiosity about books figures mostly as 
pretext. The novelists, where they can 
be coaxed to talk, supply the materials 
themselves, and thus, of the two great 
defilements of gossip, the first, malice, is 
wholly done away with, and the second, 
lying, is presumably reduced. Where the 
communication is large and frank, the 
result is interesting even to the class 
which approaches journalism of this sort 
with the condescension which adds a sea- 
soning to pleasure. When the reserve of 
the novelists is unyielding, Mr. Gordon 
describes them by other mouths, or, at 
a pinch, supplies the blank with critical 
pungencies which he has found in others 
or sought in himself. His pungency is 
rarely ill-natured, and his delight in his 
position as outrider or postilion to the 
coach of modernism is unstinted. There 
is much whip-cracking for the pure joy 
of speed, and much lip-smacking over the 
quality of the refreshment supplied by 
the trenchers and tankards on the route. 
The book is harum-scarum, and quite 
breaks down in the good-natured attempt 
to render a small practical service by list- 
ing and dating each novelist’s works. 
Mr. Gordon treats Mr. Howells with that 
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veneration which numbers patronage 
among its ingredients. He complains 
that the dean of American letters has 
been slow in pressing his own claims 
upon a public responsive merely to ad- 
vertisement. Exposure to this sort of 
reproach must help to console Mr. How- 
ells for the obscurity to which he has 
been sentenced by his fame. He may 
add this obscurity to his other honors. 
Where should the cloud dwell but on 
the peak? 

Mr. Gordon’s book contains a para- 
graph from Mr. Theodore Dreiser which 
is worth reprinting. 

I am quite sure that it never occurred to 
many of us that there was something really 
improving in a plain, straightforward 
understanding of life. For myself I accept 
now no creeds. I do not know what truth 
is, what beauty is, what love is, what hope 
is. I do not believe any one absolutely and 
I do not doubt any one absolutely. I think 
people are both evil and well-intentioned. 

The compact and finished self-contra- 
diction in this passage is beyond praise. 
How can a plain, straightforward under- 
standing be valuable to a man who does 
not know what truth is? How can a 
plain, straightforward understanding be 
improving to a man who does not know 
what hope is? Truth surely is the 
ground of understanding, and hope is 
the incitement to advance. “People are 
both evil and well-intentioned,” concludes 
Mr. Dreiser. Many of them are, but the 
illness of their deeds and the soundness 
of their intentions imply in the percipi- 
ent the apprehension of good and evil. 
Surely Mr. Dreiser, in whom the percep- 
tion of truth, beauty, hope, and love has 
been improved away by a plain, straight- 
forward understanding must be humili- 
ated by his failure to achieve that in- 
sensibility to good and evil which, in 
contempt of Genesis, has its source in 
the eating of the fruit of the modern 
Tree of Knowledge. He will hasten to 
rid himself of the last rudiments of per- 
ception which stand between him and 
that total blindness to which his succes- 
sive enlightenments are infallibly con- 
ducting him. But when this Nirvana 
has been attained, what point will remain 
in books which derive their present 
meaning from the co-existence of good 
and evil in human nature? 


The Daily News of Greensboro, N. C., 
published, on July 2, a special edition in 
which the erection of an O. Henry hotel 
by citizens of Greensboro is amply and 
fittingly commemorated. Much good 
sense, stout perseverance, and affection- 
ate pride appear to have found expres- 
sion in the handsome structure in which 
Manager Wade H. Lowry will lease to 
customers one hundred and eighty-seven 
rooms (with bath) at a minimum rate 
of two dollars on the European plan. 
A hotel seems a fitting memorial to 
QO. Henry. He is an author whom one 


could read in lobbies and quote in ele- 
vators. His spirit might chafe in a 
mausoleum, but the tingle of bells, the 
rattle of expresses, the crispness of tele- 
grams, the alacrity of dining-rooms, 
would restore it to peace. The life he 
saw and drew was like a hotel—geo- 
metric, teeming, dazzling, noisy, and 
compact. Even our sober retrospects 
must wonder at the man; in every sense 
O. Henry was prodigious. He had both 
invention and knowledge, both feeling 
and intelligence, both substance and art. 
No faith ever carried a greater weight 
of seeming cynicism, or carried it more 
triumphantly, and the very pomp and 
plenitude of his sophistications may have 
pointed to an ultimate simplicity. His 
New York was a stirring, and would 
have been a great, New York, if he had 
not always seemed to view it from the 
seatboard of a moving fire-engine. He 
was more than mere conjuror or elec- 
trician; his penetration at times was 
admirable. It is pleasant to be told by 
Dr. Archibald Henderson, in an interest- 
ing article in the commemorative edi- 
tion, that American soldiers literally 
tore up a volume of his works in their 
eagerness to consume it, and that in the 
six months prior to February 1, 1919, 
Messrs. Doubleday and Page sold 150,- 
000 volumes from his pen. 


Drama 


Parnell Redivivus 


T is doubtless a pure coincidence, but 

with peace comes by far the most in- 
teresting play we have seen since 1914. 
It is called “The Lost Leader,” and its 
author, Mr. Lennox Robinson, was at one 
time manager of the famous Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin. At that theatre the 
play was first produced, in February of 
last year. It has now come to the Court 
Theatre, where it is acted by a mainly 
British cast; but the Irish peasant char- 
acters have fortunately been imported 
from their native heath. 

“The Lost Leader” is Parnell. When 
it was understood that a play dealing 
with that tragic figure was about to be 
produced, some people jumped at the 
conclusion that it must have been in- 
spired by the success of Mr. John Drink- 
water’s “Abraham Lincoln,” and would 
prove to be a series of tableaux from the 
career of the Uncrowned King. Not only 
do dates, however, negative that theory 
—the whole character of the two pieces 
is entirely different. Mr. Drinkwater’s 
is, in essence, a chronicle-play; Mr. 
Robinson’s is an imaginative creation 
quite independent of history, though of 
course with a political background. 

When a man of great mark dies under 
circumstances which are, or can be made 
out to be, in the least mysterious, the 


myth-making instinct is always apt to 
seize the opportunity and set up a rumor 
that he is not dead, but will come again, 
in the fullness of time, to work out his 
mission, whatever it may have been. 
Right down to the armistice, thousands 
of people knew on the very best author- 
ity that Lord Kitchener was alive, and 
a prisoner in Berlin. The Czar Nicholas, 
if I am not mistaken, has already been 
resurrected, and it would not be in the 
least surprising if some pretender, per- 
sonating him, were one day to play a 
serious part in Russian politics. Par- 
nell, it may be remembered, died quite 
unexpectedly, shortly after the divorce 
case which ruined his career. It used to 
be whispered in Ireland that no one had 
ever actually seen him dead—and on that 
whisper Mr. Robinson has built his play. 

The date is October, 1917. We are at 
a small fishing hotel in the village of 
Poulmore, kept by a capable and not un- 
cultivated woman, Mary Lenihan, with 
whom lives her aged uncle, Lucius. One 
evening, in the smoking-room, a psycho- 
analyst physician from London, Powell- 
Harper by name, and his friend, Frank 
Ormsby, foregather with a bustling 
young reporter, Augustus Smith, who 
has come over to work up the political 
situation. As Dr. Harper is always will- 
ing to talk shop, they fall to discussing 
hypnotism, and Smith, who is a bad 
sleeper, asks what the doctor would do to 
put him to sleep. They scarcely notice 
that old Lucius Lenihan is in the room. 
Mary, his niece, has mentioned that his 
sleep is constantly disturbed by dreams; 
and we see him prick up his ears eagerly 
when the doctor says to Smith, 


In your case, just by suggestion, I would 
begin by suggesting to you sleep, a deep, 
dreamless sleep, a sleep like black velvet, a 
sleep as deep and as dark and as calm as 
Poulmore Lake when, on a still autumn 
evening, the mountain throws across it a 
deep purple shadow. 


He then holds up a bright coin, and 
bidding Smith look hard at it, continues 
his incantation until his subject does 
actually drop off to sleep for a moment. 
But Lucius Lenihan, having intently fol- 
lowed the whole process, has succumbed 
to the influence, and when the others look 
around, they find him with his head 
fallen forward on the table, profoundly 
hypnotized. Powell-Harper determines 
to seize the opportunity of freeing the 
old man from his bad dreams, and the 
following scene ensues: 


Harper. Mr. Lenihan! [Lucius stirs 
slightly.| Mr. Lenihan! sit up, I have 
something to say to you. [Lucius struggles 
to sit up.] Sit up straight. You can, per- 
fectly well—straight. [Lucius sits up 
straight.] You sleep badly, don’t you? 
[Lucius bows his head.] Answer me, you 
are able to speak. 

Lucius. [In a very low voice.] Yes. 

Harper. Speak louder, please. 

Lucws. [Loudly.] Yes 

Harper. That’s better. 


‘To-night you are 
going to sleep soundly. 
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Lucius. [Uneasily.] I can’t,I can’t. — 

Harper. You mean your dreams will 
keep you from sound sleep? 

Lucius. Yes, the dreams of twenty years 
ago. They come back, they come back. | 

Harper. Quite so. But now I am going 
to take them away. 

Lucius. Right away? : 

Harper. Yes. [He takes the cigar box, 
empties it of the half-dozen cigars it con- 
tains, and holds it up.]' Look, I am going 
to take your bad dreams and shut them up 
in this box, and tie a big stone to it and 
drop it in the lake and there they will lie. 

Lucius. For ever? 

Harper. For ever. There they go. One 
two, three, four. 

Lucius. I have more than that. 

Harper. I have room for more... 
We'll name the bad dreams as we put them 
in. Here’s the first. What is it called? 

Lucius. A coffin. 

Harper. Good. [He places a cigar in 
the box.] There goes the coffin. Now the 
next. 

Lucius. A woman. 

Harper. [Dropping in a cigar.] There 
she is, in the coffin. 

Lucius. [Excitedly.] No, no, she’s not. 
I’m in the coffin. 

Harper. My mistake. I beg your par- 
don. A coffin and a woman. Now the third? 

Lucius. My false friends. 

Harper. lh a cigar in.] They’re 
gone. The fourth? 

Lucius. My name. [There is a little stir 
of surprise. 

Harper. Your name? t 

Ormsby. For God’s sake stop this, Jim. 
I don’t like it, it’s not fair. He doesn’t 
know what he’s saying. 

Smith. But it’s dashed exciting. .. . 

Ormsby. It’s none of our business. 

Harper. [Dropping in a cigar.] There 
goes your name—Lucius Lenihan. 

Lucius. No, no, that’s not it, that’s not 
my name. 

Harper. You're right. Beg pardon, I 
can’t read the name. But as you’re ashamed 
of it, we'll drop it in and say no more about 
it. 

Lucius. [Vehemently.] I was never 
ashamed of it. My name, sir, is Charles 
Stewart Parnell. 


I can not tell how this may affect the 
reader, but it certainly gave the specta- 
tor one of those subtle thrills that are 
among the triumphs of the theatre. The 
old man is put off to sleep again, and 
when he is awakened he knows nothing 
of what has passed. This is how the 
episode ends: 


Lucius. [Rising a little shakily.] Was I 
asleep, gentlemen? 

Harper. I believe you did nod off for a 
minute.—As I was saying, the first day I 
only got half a dozen, the next day I hired 
a boat from old Peter, and we fished the 
upper lake. You've fished it, haven’t you, 
Frank? 

Ormsby. I—oh—ah—yes, yes. 

[They are watching Lucius, who has 
crossed to the door.] 

Harper. [Softly.] Mr. Parnell! [The 
standing figure seems to grow slightly more 
rigid.] Mr. Parnell! [The figure seems to 
grow taller, seems to be holding itself in 
and back.] What about turning in, Frank? 

Ormsby. Yes, let’s. 

[Lucius turns, he is holding himself up, 
he is taller, his eye is flashing, he looks 
rather formidable. He makes a_ step 
towards the group at the fire, and they in- 
stinctively shrink back a little.] 

Lucius. Sir—[He pauses, he appears to 
change his mind, and stalks from the room.] 





In the second act, next day, it appears 
that the irrepressible Smith has tele- 
graphed to London the news of the 
alleged re-appearance of Parnell, and 
tokens of growing excitement come pour- 
ing into the village, in the shape of tele- 
grams and demands for rooms at the 
hotel. Mary Lenihan is in despair. She 
believes Lucius to be really her uncle. 
She knows that he imagines himself to 
be Parnell, but, on her late father’s au- 
thority, she takes this to be a monomania. 
And to the end—such is the author’s 
delicate art—we do not know which 
theory is the true one. Both work out 
quite plausibly. It may be that Mary’s 
father, in 1891, gave house-room to a 
younger brother, just released from an 
asylum, and still with a bee in his bon- 
net; or it may be that he was himself a 
passionate admirer of Parnell and was 
prime mover in the plot whereby a 
friendless Russian immigrant was buried 
in the coffin which was supposed to con- 
tain the remains of the great Tribune. 

In our hearts, however, under the 
glamour of the scene, we have not the 
least doubt that Lucius is the real Par- 
nell. He himself has no doubt that the 
time has come for him to cast off his 
masquerade and stand forth to save Ire- 
land. He has his plan: 

I knew that there must be a way out, 
there must be a solution of the problem; 
and fishing one day, between two casts of 
my fly,-I found it. It was so simple, it 
could be told in twenty words. I let my 
rod drop, and I sat down on the bank, 
laughing at the simplicity of it. It only 
needed to be told to Ireland by a man with 
personality, a man who was loved and 
feared, and the problem was solved for 
ever... . I hadn’t courage to take the 
plunge, I hadn’t faith enough in myself, I 
—I—And then a voice out of the darkness 
—like the voice of the Almighty God him- 
self—someone called me by my name. And 
then I had no longer any doubts. It seemed 
to me to be a sign from heaven itself. 

The rather decrepit old man is now 
erect and powerful, confident and com- 
manding. Some excellent comedy is got 
out of the bewilderment and confusion 
into which the local representatives of 
the different political factions are thrown 
by so strange a resurrection. Is he the 
real Parnell? And if he is, ought one 
to hail him as a deliverer? or to take 
steps to bury him again as soon as pos- 
sible? There is only one man in the im- 
mediate neighborhood who knew Parnell 
—and he is now blind. Brought into the 
presence of the Claimant, the old ballad- 
singer touches his features, and then 
falls at his feet declaring him the veri- 
table hero of his worship. But a blind 
man’s evidence is scarcely sufficient, and 
it will be evening before men can arrive 
from Dublin who knew intimately the 
Uncrowned King. Lucius commands 
everyone to meet him at the Standing 
Stones on Knockpatrick, a neighboring 
hill, shortly before the Dublin train is 
due. 


The last act has been criticized as an 
anti-climax—in my opinion most un- 
justly. It consists for the most part of 
a palaver between Lucius and the repre- 
sentatives of the different parties, but 
it is instinct with character and drama. 
“You’re not Parnell,” cries Long John 
Flavin, the local usurer, “Parnell never 
spoke like that!” And Lucius replies: 

Of course he didn’t. Do you expect me 
to speak as I did twenty-five years ago, to 
forget nothing, to learn nothing? Do you 
expect Ireland to change and me to stand 
still? Bah, the world’s crumbling to pieces 
under your feet and none of you seem to 
feel it. There’ll be a new heaven and a new 
earth, and you’re blinder to it than Tomas 
Houlihan. 


How the debate ends I do not propose 
to reveal, for the play will certainly be 
seen in America, and it would be a pity 
to discount the final scene. Suffice it to 
say that Lucius is dead—his healing 
word unspoken—before the men from 
Dublin arrive, and that, when a lantern 
is held to his dead face so that one of the 
newcomers may see it, the man says, 
“It’s like his features, it might be—but 
it’s years since I saw him—I don’t 
know.” 

Apart from the works of J. M. Synge 
—which of course are hors concours— 
“The Lost Leader” is decidedly the best 
thing the Irish movement has given us. 
It has produced many delightful sketches 
of manners and character, local satires, 
and bucolic farces; but this is a solid 
piece of dramatic architecture. The part 
of Lucius is played with invaluable au- 
thority by Mr. Norman McKinnell, the 
only drawback being his slight Scotch 
accent. But a Scotch Parnell is less un- 
thinkable than the Irish Abraham Lin- 
coln who is still drawing crowds to Ham- 
mersmith. 

There has been only one other recent 
production of any note: “A Temporary 
Gentleman,” by Mr. H. F. Maltby. It is 
a sort of pendent to Mr. Harold Terry’s 
pleasant comedy, “General Post.” Mr. 
Terry’s play dealt with one of the social 
problems incident to the rising wave of 
the war, Mr. Maltby’s deals with one of 
the problems which the falling wave 
brings with it. What is to become of the 
young men of very modest social stand- 
ing—clerks and the like—who have 
served as officers in an army of aristo- 
cratic traditions, and now return to civil 
life with new ideas, habits, claims. It is 
simply not in human nature that they 
should be content, in the new order of 
things, to go back to the mechanical, un- 
derpaid, dreary drudgery of the past. 
Mr. Maltby treats the whole situation 
with a good deal of insight and a great 
deal of humor, and himself plays ex- 
cellently the part of a smug and self- 
satisfied profiteer. 


WILLIAM ARCHER 


London, July 4 
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Amy Lowell’s Collec- 
tion of Modern Verse 


ESSRS. Doubleday, Page and Com- 

pany give notice of a “Bookshelf,” 
comprising fifty-four volumes of repre- 
sentative modern verse, selected by Miss 
Amy Lowell, and offered for sale, in col- 
lected form, at the New York bookstores 
of the firm. The choice of Miss Lowell 
as chooser is sagacious, and the inclusion 
in her list of four volumes written by 
herself is altogether right and proper. 
Books in the “old idiom” are allowed a 
minority representation; one anthology 
and three books of criticism are included. 
The series is to furnish an “authorita- 
tive guide” to people interested in new 
verse who have heard “the clamor of 
the fight from far.” (The metaphor is 
interesting as symptomatic of the out- 
break of poetry in our time in the com- 
mercial notices of publishers; to-day not 
only the vines, but the elms that support 
the vines, bear grapes.) If there is any 
weakness in the interesting plan of 
Messrs. Doubleday and Page, it lies pos- 
sibly in the vagueness of the constit- 
uency to which they appeal. Undoubt- 
edly they can find persons who need to 
be guided to the primary text-books in 
modern verse. Presumably they can 
find persons who are willing to read fifty- 
four volumes of modern poetry, though 
the Review would shrink from participa- 
tion in the search. But where is the 
reader to be found who belongs in both 
these classes? One hardly spreads a 
bookshelf before persons who are obliged 
to inquire the road to the library. 
Depths of ignorance commonly go with 
shallow curiosities. Miss Lowell’s list 
will certainly interest critics, but the 
man whom Messrs. Doubleday and Page 
have in mind would be better served by 
counsel to read the Monroe-Henderson 
anthology through in connection with 
Miss Lowell’s “Tendencies in Modern 
American Poetry.” 

In partial compliance with a sugges- 
tion of the publishers, the Review will 
give here and now a brief summary of 
the chief steps in the radical movement 
of contemporary verse. 

In 1855 Walt Whitman published 
“Leaves of Grass.” He handled many 
topics and used many words which were 
strange to the poetry of his day, and 
he wrote in a rhymeless and metreless 
verse of which the rhythms were indefi- 
nite and variable. The verse was thought 
to be new and free. Its freedom was 
unquestionable; its novelty had to be 
judged in the light of the fact that 
poetry which looked like prose and prose 
which sounded like poetry were not un- 
known, or even very unusual, in English 
and other literatures. More must be 
known of prose rhythm and more of free- 


verse rhythm before the amount of orig- 
inality in the latter can be fixed with 
any permanence. 

Whitman, then, was a double innova- 
tor: an innovator on the side of matter 
and diction, and an innovator on the side 
of technique. Both of these novelties 
had sequels. The sequel in England, 
which may or may not have been a re- 
sult, was an expansion in matter and 
diction on lines not markedly Whit- 
manesque. In 1874 W. E. Henley pub- 
lished his “Hospital Sketches.” Kip- 
ling’s electrical “Barrack-Room Ballads” 
and “Seven Seas” came out in 1892 and 
1896. Thomas Hardy’s grim verse had 
its beginning in “Wessex Poems” in 
1898. In 1913 came the shock of John 
Masefield’s “Everlasting Mercy,” a poem 
riotous in diction and setting, though its 
teaching was meekness itself. Mean- 
while, the plays and tales of Mr. W. W. 
Gibson had put into the plainest lan- 
guage the cruelest facts in the lives of 
humble men and women. 

Innovation in England, then, applied 
itself mainly to subject and vocabulary 
—in France it laid hold of versification. 
Between 1890 and 1893, a group of young 
French poets, very unlike Whitman, but 
very tired of the old French verse- 
forms, fell in with Whitman’s liberated 
rhythms. M. Vielé-Griffin published 
translations of the American poet in his 
review, Les Entretiens politiques et 
littéraires. M. Henri de Régnier, be- 
tween 1890 and 1900, put elasticity and 
versatility into French rhythms, with- 
out robbing them of their ancient stay of 
rhyme. M. Paul Fort, fertile in “Bal- 
lades” between 1894 and 1898, made the 
boundary between verse and prose waver 
and oscillate in the freakish diversity of 
his experiments. 

These undertakings in France found 
an eager and adroit pupil in Miss Amy 
Lowell, an American poetess, whose 
“Sword-Blades and Poppy-Seed,” dating 
from 1914, was followed in 1916 
by “Men, Women and Ghosts.” Free 
verse, as Miss Lowell wrote it, may be 
defined as a rhymeless form in which the 
verses (or lines) obey no single or com- 
mon law. But while her coadjutors, 
mostly English, perfected the fine and 
fragile technique of the form, Miss 
Lowell herself was turning to another 
form known as “polyphonic prose.” 
Polyphonic prose, though sprinkled with 
rhyme and assonance, is prose to the eye, 
and its basis is a richly rhythmed and 
strongly segmented sentence, the mem- 
bers of which show a balance that is both 
exquisite and monotonous. Miss Lowell 
is experimenter and expositor quite as 
much as poet. She placed militant pref- 
aces, like vedettes, in front of her books 
of verse, and, viewing them, very prop- 
erly, as non-combatants, supplied them 
with bodyguards in the shape of two 
critical treatises, “Six French Poets” 


(1915) and “Tendencies 
American Poetry” (1916). 

America had thus reclaimed from 
France the metrical impulse which 
France in the early nineties had bor- 
rowed from Whitman. She was also to 
reclaim from England—or perhaps mere- 
ly to revive in herself—the impulse to- 
wards liberality of subject in which she 
had anticipated or prompted the mother 
country. The very curious thing is that 
these things happened at almost the same 
time; the formal revolt and the material 
revolt were practically simultaneous. 
“Sword-Blades and Poppy-Seed” was 
issued in 1914. In 1914 and in 1915 ap- 
peared “North of Boston” by Robert 
Frost and “Spoon River Anthology” by 
Edgar Lee Masters. Neither of these 
books lacked novelty in form, but the 
significance of both lay in their material, 
in the appropriation by poetry of real- 
istic intensities which had hitherto been 
relinquished to prose on the ground that 
they were homely or sordid. They were 
very different books in other ways: Mr. 
Frost gave poignancy to inner heart- 
breaks; Mr. Masters imparted grimness 
to melodrama on a civic scale. But to- 
gether they formed the complement 
to Miss Lowell’s work; America had 
fathered both tendencies; like parted 
brothers they rejoined each other at 
their common birthplace. 

The result of these coincidences must 
have surprised everybody. The public 
took fire; books of poetry were baught, 
were read, were sought by publishers; 
poets wrote under new stimuli for a 
widened audience, and an amazed nation 
called itself to account, in criticism and 
debate, for its unexampled interest in 
poetry. Into the worth or duration of 
this movement it is not the purpose of 
this meagre and imperfect summary to 
inquire. We have carried Messrs. 
Doubleday and Page’s reader as far on 
his journey as we could, and we now 
abandon him, with a friendliness not 
untouched with compassion, to his fifty- 
four volumes. 


in Modern 


On Literary Convivi- 
ality 


F Wordsworth had written a cycle of 
drinking songs, though the supposi- 
tion taxes the imagination, he might 
have set down complete data as to the 
times, places, and circumstances of their 


composition. Writers of Bacchic verse 
have lacked the Wordsworthian habit of 
annotating their poems. Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Fletcher, Dekker, and many of 
their contemporaries seem to have lived 
greatly in the spirit of their excellent 
convivial lyrics. Robert Burns, who 
could write the most sympathetic drink- 
ing songs, was regrettably more given 
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to example than to lyrical precept. It 
could easily have been Goldsmith him- 
self, rather than Tony Lumpkin, who so 
confidently declared, 
When Methodist preachers come down 
A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
I’ll wager the rascals a crown 
They’ll always preach best with a skinful. 
And yet, barring a few biographical tra- 
ditions and some occasional bits of local 
color, such as the Mermaid Tavern or 
the inspiration of “Willie brewed a peck 
o’maut,” we are left unenlightened as 
to the immediate circumstances attend- 
ing the production of this class of poems. 
Will the drinking song automatically 
disappear from our literature at the 
same time that the drink itself is voted 
out of our reach? Will convivial lyrics, 
which date back to earliest history, be- 
come as obsolete as the songs of the 
troubadours? Or will this large body 
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of literature remain, preserved, so to 
speak, in the memory of its own 
alcohol? 

Even purely vicarious topers find en- 
joyment in this sort of verse. To its 
rhythmic sprightliness, its irresistible 
metrical enthusiasm the physical pulse 
quickens as to a hornpipe or a jazz 
melody. At the same time, there is a 
gradual relaxation of customary formal 
restraints, ranging all the way from a 
grateful acceptance of the present mood 
to a feeling of reckless abandon, finding 
such climactic expression as ‘‘We-won’t- 
go-home-until-morning”; or the pro- 
fane inquiry at the end of “Hail, hail, 
the gang’s all here”; or, to cite a more 
classical example, Thomas Dekker’s lines, 

Empty the cask, score up, we care not; 


Fill all the pots again, drink on and spare 
not. 


These devil-may-care climaxes, how- 











ever, should not be taken too literally. 
They are a necessary but largely con- 
ventional part of the typical drinking 
song, and they are best enjoyed, as Lamb 
said of comic acting, when their rendi- 
tion is accompanied by tacit awareness 
of the exaggeration. On the principle— 
for we must choose our analogies with 
care—that only a sober bartender can be 
trusted to mix drinks artistically, only a 
person in reasonable possession of his 
faculties could expect to write an accept- 
able Bacchic poem. 

If this is sound, and the appeal of a 
drinking song is largely independent of 
the associations of its subject matter, 
then a practical demonstration should be 
possible. Suppose that a perfectly sober 
writer, mindful only of the literary ex- 
hilaration which comes from reading 
bibulous verse, should attempt to write 
a lyric of this kind. To show the im- 
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portance of form as compared with sub- 
ject matter, suppose his theme to be a 
beverage not legally classified as alco- 
holic, but only carbonized for the occa- 
sion. To be sure he could not be ex- 
pected to use the form of a typical 
drinking song in writing a homiletical 
anti-drinking poem. The old song, 
“Touch not the cup,” has sufficiently 
demonstrated the futility artistically 
speaking of that approach to the subject. 
No, this poem must be a bona fide drink- 
ing song, with its positive attitude and 
its due proportion of metrical joy. And 
to emphasize the part which may be 
played by convention, suppose the writer 
has no great enthusiasm for the bever- 
age described but is only assuming a 


cordial attitude for the sake of writing 
sympathetically. 

All the conditions enumerated are ful- 
filled in the drinking song quoted below. 


A TEMPERANCE DRINKING SONG 
eed never been a dearth of drinking 
ays. 
From ancient Anacreon down to date, 
Poets have sung enthusiastic praise 
Of liquors—vinted, malt, and distillate. 
Of milder potions some have made their 


ast, 
But there is one that’s never had its turn; 
So take your cup, and let this be our toast: 
The lacteal by-product of the churn. 


Oh, the drink I celebrate’s a hearty one; 
It will leave a fellow feeling fine as silk. 
For convivial liquidation 


Of a social obligation, 
There is nothing in creation 
Like a glass of buttermilk! 


This cheerful cup of liquid cheese and whey, 

This blend of richness and lip-smacking 
tang, 

Will quench our thirst a dozen times a day 
Without a single alcoholic pang. 

In private or in public, just the same, 
No screens to hide us from the passer-by, 

We'll seize our bumpers, innocent of blame, 
And drink—until the cow is voted dry! 


Oh, the drink I celebrate’s a trusty one; 
It defies the tattling gossips and their ilk. 
There’s no need of litigation 
To defend your reputation 
If your regular potation 
Is a glass of butter milk. 


Cc. W. P. 


a eeennens 
— 
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Every Reader of “The Review”’ 
should read these articles in 
the August number of 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


Philip Gibbs—writes of his recent impressions 
of America—an illuminating article by a keen 
observer. 


Arthur Bullard—who recently returned from 
Russia gives a vivid picture of topsy-turvy con- 
ditions in the land of the Bolshevik. 

Harry A. Franck—who until recently was 
an officer in our army and later made a trip 
through Germany on foot throws new light on 
the psychology of the conquered Boche. 


Buckner Speed—a distinguished engineer puts 


his finger on the difficulties which aviation has 
yet to solve. 
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In one of the most beautiful and healthful lo- 
cations in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, in 
the Lenox and Stockbridge neighborhood, an 
estate of about 570 acres is offered for sale at a 
very reasonable price. About 250 acres are 
under cultivation and the rest is timber land and 
pasturage. 

There are fourteen buildings on the property, 
substantially built at a cost far exceeding the 
present price of the entire property. 

If the purchaser desired to sell the timber, 
(recently estimated at a high value by the State 
Forester,) a very considerable reduction in the 
net price of the property could be effected. 

It is suggested that anyone who is interested 
would profit by addressing the undersigned at 
an early date. 


Herbert E. Moore, Lee, Mass. 


These are only a few of the many striking 
features of the August Harper’s—a magazine for 
forward-looking men and women. The fiction 
in this number is of unusual distinction. One hun- 
dred and sixty pages of worth-while reading. 


ON EVERY NEWS-STAND 
































USEFUL ADDITIONS TO A BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 


BUSINESS STATISTICS, Edited by M. T. Coperanp. Price $3.75 


“* * ® cannot be too highly commended as a source book in the methods of compiling and adapting concrete figures to business 
problems.”—Publishers’ W cekly. 


AN APPROACH TO BUSINESS PROBLEMS, By Arcu W. SHaw. Price $2.00 


“For the novice in business it is a veritable mine of information and suggestion.”—Boston Herald. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT, Edited by C. B. Toompson. Price $4.00 


“In many ways the book is a powerful indictment of existing business methods.”—Economic Journal. 
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